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Here, at last, in one handy volume is complete, authoritative 
guidance information for students, their teachers, parents 
and counselors — for all charged with counseling them, for 
everyone concerned in any way with Catholic education! It 
is especially valuable for parents of public school children, 
guidance personnel, public school teachers, administrators, 
school and public libraries . . . offering qualified public 
school students a new approach to top-level education com- 
plete with scholarship aid! 
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Next Month 


“Why Not a Catholic President?” and a pro- 
vocative article we print with trepidations: 
“How Nuns Kill Vocations.” 








EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 
EDITOR: 

Father Rousseau’s article, “What Is the Aim 
of Catholic Education?’ (Oct., 1959) is cer- 
tainly on the right track, and it is hard to 
conceive of any educator finding fault with 
the three principles he lays down. There is 
however one other statement that Father Rous- 
seau might have made. . . . Simply stated (per- 
haps over-simply), the majority of the people 
are going to take their ideas ready-made and 
second hand from those who claim intellectual 
pretensions. Radio, TV and newspaper colum- 
nists, editors, movie moguls or authors set the 
stage of belief for the majority. From this, it 
follows that so long as Catholics allow skeptics, 
secularists and materialists to take the lead in 
science, art, literature, philosophy, etc., just 
so long is the man in the street going to be 
convinced that there is the “smart” answer, 
and the answer therefore that he will adopt for 
his own. 

The Catholic Church, in the U. S., at least, 
keeps fighting a rear-guard action in religion 
and philosophy courses in the colleges—at least 
if the texts used are any indication of what is 
taught. ... The avant garde of Catholic thought 
realizes this and current work in journals and 
books demonstrate it. But the “student” is all 
too seldom exposed to current Catholic thought. 
In his religion and philosophy he is still en- 
meshed in  nineteenth-century discussions 
which he knows from his other courses in sci- 
ence, literature, history, sociology, economics, 
etc., are passé. It is hardly any wonder that 
in many students there arises an ennui with 
the purported intellectualization of religion 
and a contempt for philosophy as it is taught 
in Catholic schools. . 

Jean Cummings 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Ed.: We thought the rear-guard was begin- 

ning to catch up! More power to the valiant 


souls fighting to make religion and philosophy 
courses the best taught and most up-to-date 
courses in the college catalogues! 

EDITOR: 

In “The Right to Choose Your Own School,” 
Father Blum states: “That Catholic parents 
accept without protest, for the most part, 
these extensive discriminations is no credit to 
their civic virtue.” This statement should be 
weighed against whatever truth there is in the 
charge that a Catholic’s training is not usually 
calculated to make him an individual, articu- 
late protester. 

Generally, he seems to prefer to remain pas- 
sive and withdrawn; overcome by the inertia of 
smug complacency... . 

This economic and moral exploitation [of 
Catholics who must in conscience maintain 
separate schools] has not been met with any 
program of concerted action, either by the hier- 
archy or the enlightened upper echelon laity, 
in which Catholic parents can participate in an 
intelligent and constructive manner. Present 
policy, divided and disorganized, permits the 
continued exploitation of rank and file Cath- 
olics as the price of “peaceful co-existence.” It 
seems of little consequence: that there hang 
in the balance questions of justice and educa- 
tional excellence. 


Joseph A. Kelley 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Ed.: Although Catholics have a “right” to 
financial help, other Catholic educators feel it 
is unwise to insist upon it at the present time. 
However, we like the forthright way in which 
Father Blum stated the case and we think that 
it could be presented very effectively to the 
non-Catholics of communities where the POAU 
has been busy. 


EDITOR: 


“That Catholic parents allow their children 
to be discriminated against as second-class 
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citizens is no credit to their civic virtue!” 
That’s what Father Blum said! I don’t like my 
virtue being called into question. 

What chance do Catholics have with the 
present Supreme Court, in fact with the gen- 
eral tenor of public opinion so unfavorable to 
the thesis Father Blum propounds? I think 
that he might in charity release us from our 
obligation to knock our heads against a stone 
wall. Has he ever tried to defend these “rights” 
of Catholics in a hostile public meeting? Has 
he ever tried tangling with community leaders 
well-primed with POAU literature and the 
“right” pages in Blanshard’s book. The only 
more difficult thing is to try to defend in such 
a meeting the Catholic understanding of natu- 
ral law. 

John Mullaney 
Albany, N. Y. 


Ed.: Father Blum has written and spoken on 
this subject many times. He knows the non- 
Catholic mind. We feel that the non-Catholic 
mind may seem more hostile than it really is 
just because Catholics have been silent for so 
long. All non-Catholics are not unreasonable. 
If the Catholic position is reasonable it depends 
on us to present it and present it with ability. 
That stone wall needs softening-up. 


WHITEWASHING AND SUPPORTING LIBERALS 
EDITOR: 


Nothing has been more disheartening to me 
than to read the slipshod article of Mr. Francis 
McMahon, Ph.D., “The Liberal-Conservative 
Debate” (Nov., 1959), who seems worthier of 
membership in the ADA and the POAU than 
the Catholic religion whose worst detractors 
he whitewashes and supports. .. . 

The “eminent” Dr. Niebuhr so unctuously 
plugged by Mr. McMahon .. . described by 
the happy Mr. McMahon as “a leading figure 

. in social reform” . . . has publicly recom- 
mended the program of the Hugh Moore Fund, 
which seeks to impose international birth con- 
trol on the world... . 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., a list of whose ques- 
tionable political affiliations may be read in 
the McCarran Committee Report and other 
government documents. . . . 

Clinton Rossiter . . . editor of a meretricious 
study . . . called The Decline of American 
Communism .. . the effect of this dangerous 
book is to lull the American people to sleep 
regarding the menace of the Communist Party 
in America. .. . 

When Mr. McMahon has destroyed all op- 
position to the ADA, he will have made pos- 
sible the moral indifference of Catholics and 
Americans of good will to the recognition of 
Red China, the professional birth controllers, 
and all the other destructive forces against 


which Catholics should unite against without 
casuistry and without confused moral stand- 
ards. 


Lois J. Nichols 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Ed.: We knew that the liberal-conservative 
debate wasn’t finished. 


THE GREAT BLACK CHURCH 
EDITOR: 


Heartiest congratulations on “Africa: Birth 
of a Great Black Church” (Nov., 1959). Father 
Considine, M.M., gave a succinct and encour- 
aging view of the growth of the Church on a 
more than turbulent continent. Africa, which 
is the future of the Church, according to Pope 
Pius XII, is most worthy of Catholic America’s 
prayers and alms... . 

. . . May more such periodic reports by so 
excellent an observer maintain our belief that 
Catholicism will not be swallowed up by Mo- 
hammedanism or Communism in Africa. 


Paul H. Lewis, S.C.P. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ed.: Father Lewis is a former pastor of the 
Paulist Fathers’ Church in Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa. 


“J.B.” AND “CATHOLIC” THEATER 
EDITOR: 


I have read the article by Father Martin 
D’Arcy, S.J., (Nov., 1959). He seems to be 
judging the play J.B. from a realm where few 
persons, especially theatergoers, tarry. 

. .. why have not some of our own eminent 
scholars, lecturers, etc., produced a drama that 
may arouse controversy? The Blackfriars try, 
but their productions are academic compared 
with the type of play that instructs while it 
entertains. 

On the whole I do not think J.B. was the 
story of Job. After living through three or four 
wars I’ll wager that there are situations that 
parallel Job, and the principals, devoid of a 
well defined idea of God, have had to create a 
God that fitted their intelligence. It seems to 
me that the vestments and cloths idling about 
could symbolize the great powers of Christ and 
His Church not used or reached. 

I am not defending Mr. MacLeish, but I 
commend him on his daring. . . . 


Adelaide Keena 
New York, N. ¥. 


Ed.: Perhaps the fact that MacLeish is a 
great poet helped him to write an arresting 
drama. There is no substitute for artistic great- 
ness. But why should there not be an Amerl- 
can Catholic capable of writing with maturity 
and skill about the problem of evil? We are 
waiting for him—or her. 
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EDITORIAL By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Birth Control—Whose Dilemma? 


‘Tne CATHOLIC BISHOPS’ statement on Communism drew only a modicum 
of press comment and even less attention from the general public. The 
statement on overpopulation however created at least a minor sensation. 
It dropped like a bombshell at a time of considerable political excitement 
over the question of prospective candidates for the presidential nomina- 
tion. James Reston of the N. Y. Times said that the argument over the 
bishops’ statement shows that the Catholic hierarchy is not acting in a 
way calculated to promote the candidacy of Senator Kennedy or any 
other Roman Catholic but is simply following its mission regardless of 
the effect on the presidential campaign. 

The bishops expressed themselves as opposed to the granting of any 
public assistance, either at home or abroad, to promote artificial birth 
prevention, abortion or sterilization whether through direct aid or by 
means of international organizations. They recognized the gravity of the 
overpopulation problem but denied that contraceptives were the answer. 
Their statement brought forth a ringing challenge from Bishop Pike, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of San Francisco, who demanded to know 
if the statement was binding on Roman Catholic candidates for public 
office. In casting suspicion on a Catholic candidate’s conscience he was 
at the same time casting suspicion on every Catholic voter. 

Senator Kennedy gave an answer to Pike’s question that satisfied 
neither Catholics nor non-Catholics. He said he felt it would be a great 
psychological mistake for the United States to advise and help brown, 
yellow or black peoples to curb their birth rates. Moreover, if he were 
president and the question of such assistance came before him in the 
form of a recommendation or legislation, he would base his decision on 
his personal judgment as to what would be the best interest of the United 
States. And if the bill or recommendation were to become law, he would 
uphold it as the law of the land. 


Tn QUESTION HAUNTING the minds of certain non-Catholics however is 
not the question of the feasibility of a birth control program. Agitators 
like Bishop Pike raise this question simply as a test case to elicit from a 
Catholic candidate an expression of his willingness to divorce himself 
from the view of the hierarchy. They were apparently unsatisfied by Ken- 
nedy’s previous protestations of independence in the matter of federal 
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aid to Catholic schools and they 
were seeking in this issue a stronger 
reassurance of his readiness to dif- 
fer with the bishops on a funda- 
mental Catholic teaching. 

If a birth control bill were pre- 
sented to a Catholic president for 
signature, the question really is: 
would he give priority to national 
interest over his religious and moral 
convictions? He might try to solve 
the problem by classifying his part 
in the inauguration of the birth 
control program as only remote co- 
operation and by concluding that 
he might sign the bill as the lesser 
of two evils. But this would be a 
disingenuous evasion and besides, 
there would be the fact of a Cath- 
olic leader giving scandal by pub- 
licly approving an immoral project. 
I agree with Father John R. Con- 
nery, S.J., in his America article of 
December 12th in which he said a 
Catholic president could not in con- 
science sign such a bill though he 
might for a grave reason abstain 
from vetoing it. 

The Catholic cannot sanction 
what he believes in conscience to be 
wrong any more than a conscien- 
tious Baptist could sign a bill legal- 
izing gambling or a Quaker a bill to 
finance weapons of war. Both Cath- 
olics and Protestants are one in 
reprobating Stephen Decatur’s 
maxim: “Our country! . . . may she 
always be in the right; but our 
country right or wrong.” 

Certain Protestants however will 
say that it is not a question of bal- 
ancing national interest as against 
the moral law of God but rather a 
question of whether a president 
should follow the teachings of a 
Church rather than the promptings 
of his conscience. We must make 
clear that a Catholic is just as 
firmly bound by the law of con- 
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science as is the Protestant. We 
have the old Catholic expression, 
“Conscience above the Pope,” an 
expression that can be easily mis- 
interpreted but which does empha- 
size the Catholic teaching on the 
primacy of conscience. 


Tue DIFFERENCE between Catholic 
and Protestant morality lies not in 
the relative stress on obedience to 
conscience but on the different 
methods followed by Catholic and 
Protestant to discover God’s moral 
law. The Protestant believes the 
Holy Spirit instructs him in the 
privacy of the soul by private in- 
spiration. The Catholic believes the 
Holy Spirit instructs him through 
the Church, especially through the 
Pope and bishops. The Catholic 
may think the Protestant method is 
beset with grave dangers of halluci- 
nation while the Protestant may 
think the Catholic method is sub- 
ject to undue human influence. But 
all this is beside the point in dis- 
cussing the conscience of a candi- 
date for public office. For the Con- 
stitution prescribes no particular 
method of educating conscience. It 
simply expects all public officials to 
obey conscience. It says very ex- 
plicitly that no religious test shall 
ever be required for public office in 
the United States. Under our demo- 
cratic system all religions are re- 
garded as equals. 

When Bishop Pike subjects a 
Catholic candidate’s religious views 
to public scrutiny he is in effect 
fighting the theological quarrels of 
the Reformation all over again. It 
was precisely to put an end to such 
quarrels in America that the First 
Amendment ruled that no religious 
test should be required for public 
office and no sect should enjoy a 
preferential status. 
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It is to be hoped that the excite- 
ment over Catholic conscience on 
the birth control programs will die 
down in the coming months. It is 
not a legitimate political issue. As 
the N. Y. Herald-Tribune said 
editorially on December ist: “It is 
difficult to see why any country 
should turn to the United States 
Government for assistance in a mat- 
ter of this kind and even more dif- 
ficult to see why this country should 
create a crisis of conscience for mil- 
lions of Americans by granting such 
assistance.” 

This was also the theme of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s remarks at the 
news conference on December 2nd 
when he declared emphatically that 
the United States Government, “as 
long as I am here,” will have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with birth con- 
trol programs for other nations. 


Huxley’s New Religion 


ie NOVEMBER SCHOLARS from twen- 
ty-seven nations gathered at the 
University of Chicago to celebrate 
the centennial of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species. Julian Huxley took the 
opportunity on this occasion to ad- 
vocate a new religion based on evo- 


lution. The new faith would be 
primarily psycho-social and would 
find no place in its creed for the 
supernatural. Father J. Franklin 
Ewing, S.J., took issue with Huxley 
on several phases of the new religion 
and showed that there is no con- 
flict between true religion and the 
theory of biological evolution. 
Reports of the centennial meet- 
ing reminded me of certain meetings 
held under Catholic auspices at 
which orators, carried away by en- 
thusiasm for their subject, proclaim 
that religion has all the answers to 
every problem. The biologists and 
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geneticists at Chicago University 
did not restrict themselves to dis- 
cussion of the physical sciences: 
they outlined programs of progress 
in religion and morality as well. 
Huxley became the moralist de- 
nouncing in fire and brimstone the 
foes of birth control. “It is immoral 
and wrong to try to prevent man- 
kind controlling its reproduction 
. birth control has become a 
moral imperative.” Huxley’s new 
religion imposed a strict moral re- 
sponsibility on mankind to direct 
the process of human evolution. 


P rorzssoe HERMANN J. MULLER, 
Nobel prize-winner from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, echoed Huxley’s 
call for a new religion to guide hu- 
man evolution. This famous geneti- 
cist said that previously man has 
evolved blindly but from now on he 
must consciously direct his evolu- 
tion toward the true and the good. 
Muller did not specify who was to 
do the directing but I presume the 
State will impose what Muller de- 
scribes as “the new morality.” To 
achieve the desired genetic goals, 
the right of privacy must be sur- 
rendered on a vast scale hitherto 
unknown. “Some long entrenched 
attitudes, especially the feelings of 
proprietary rights and prerogatives 
about one’s own germinal material, 
supported by misplaced egotism, 
will have to yield to some extent.” 

What are the goals to be striven 
for in this great genetic “leap for- 
ward”? According to Muller, they 
are the values already recognized 
as the chief aims in the rearing and 
education of children such as com- 
passion, co-operative spirit, and a 
rich appreciation of intellectual and 
spiritual values. Muller claims that 
environment and education play 
some part in developing these val- 
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ues but that the genetic endowment 
of an individual really forms the 
basis for his realization of these 
values. To that end, he would save 
up in great cell banks deep-frozen 
reproductive cells which would en- 
able the genetic endowments of a 
Shakespeare, Beethoven or DaVinci 
to be passed on to succeeding gen- 
erations. Thus the present “bio- 
logical decadence” would give way 
to almost unlimited possibilities of 
genetic developemnt. 

This new religion and morality, 
like the teachings of dialectical 
materialism, points to a bright goal 
but a fearful and terrible road to 
the goal. Genetic perfection—but 
at the price of transforming the 
course of human life into a great 
animal farm where men are asked 
(or forced) to surrender their most 
intimate rights and privileges for 
the greater glory of the genes. 


In THE FIRST PLACE, we might ask 
why Muller would hold on to tradi- 
tional values as the goals for evolu- 
tion. Compassion and co-operation 
and social virtues in general have 
come to us from Christianity. Why 
hold on them if the new religion 
supplants Christianity? And how 
can he expect these values to live on 
if torn from their roots in the Chris- 
tian creed? 

Again, a morality that consists 
of an increasing recognition of our 
responsibility for better genetic en- 
dowment is not versatile enough to 
meet the dazzling variety of prob- 
lems that the atomic age will pre- 
sent. That age is almost upon us 
and we need a well-worked-out code 
of conduct here and now. We can’t 
afford the luxury of experimenting 
for a few thousand centuries with a 
code designed to reproduce superior 
biological equipment. 
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Tue INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
should have taught us a lesson. The 
leaders of that revolution said that 
in the new era no moral code would 
be needed or that the revolution 
would produce its own morality. 
They spurned Christianity. The 
coming of the machine produced 
vast social upheavals, frightful eco- 
nomic misery, Communism and 
even imperialistic colonialism. The 
new industrial forces were allowed 
to evolve without any moral con- 
trols and today we see the folly of 
it all. There are even greater po- 
tentialities of change in the atomic 
revolution and we must not allow 
these cataclysmic social and politi- 
cal upheavals to take place without 
a well-tried moral code to control 
and direct their development. The 
Christian moral code, backed by 
centuries of experience, and ready 
for firm yet flexible and reasonable 
application to new problems, can 
control and direct progress in the 
atomic age. 

To get back to Muller’s program 
for a new morality, let me say that 
as a scientist he should stay in his 
field. We part company with him 
as soon as he becomes moralist and 
says that genetic endowment forms 
the basis for an individual’s reali- 
zation of spiritual values. Morality 
is not in the genes but in the free 
will of the free man. 


Cuba Moves Toward 


Communism 


W: HAVE GOOD REASON to feel un- 
easy about the situation in Cuba. 
If you add up the developments in 
the island republic in the last few 
months, you can discern a definite 
trend in the direction of Commu- 
nism. 

To be fair, we must admit the 
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maznitude of the problems facing 
Castro. Anyone who wants to im- 
prove the living conditions in a 
Latin-American country that is rid- 
dled with poverty must tread on the 
toes of the wealthy few who will be 
only too ready to label the social re- 
former as anti-American, paranoiac 
and Communistic. Yet making due 
allowance for a certain amount of 
unjust criticism from former vested 
interests the fact is that Castro is 
heading straight for a Communist 
regime. 

Evidences of Communist pene- 
tration are beginning to mount up. 
The appointment of Che Gue- 
vara as president of the National 
Bank of Cuba makes sense only in- 
sofar as it contributes to Commu- 
nist influence. He displaced Felipe 
Pazos, a professional banker who 
was a “moderate.” Guevara is a 
physician with no knowledge of 
finance, an avowed leftist, a violent 
enemy of “American imperialism.” 
Cubans have taken his appointment 
as an indication of the high tide of 
radical influence in the regime. 


P RESS REPORTS of the elections of 
the Confederation of Cuban Work- 
ers represented the results as a blow 


to the Communists. It is true that 
they did not succeed in taking over 
the movement but they did unseat 
three anti-Communist moderates 
from the Executive Board and put 
in four men on the board who are 
either outright Communists or sym- 
pathizers. Then too the Confedera- 
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tion officially withdrew from the 
Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Labor which is anti-Commu- 
nist, and formed the Confederation 
of Revolutionary Workers of Latin- 
America. It is thought that the 
Communist strategy is to use Cuba 
as a base to spread “revolutionary 
unions” through South America by 
means of this non-Communist label 
on the unions. 


‘Ine CATHOLICS OF CUBA are 
caught in a dilemma. The bishops 
are heartily in accord with plans 
for a fairer distribution of the 
wealth. Their social and economic 
philosophy, judged by American 
standards, would be considered left 
of center. But they are unhappy 
about the fact that recent develop- 
ments are dovetailing so neatly into 
Soviet plans. The Guevara appoint- 
ment, the constant incitement to 
class war, the reported infiltration 
of Communists into the Agrarian 
Reform program which strips land- 
owners of their estates, vitupera- 
tive “anti-Americanism,” the Cuban 
UN delegate’s vote for admitting 
the Red China issue to the agenda, 
the similarity between Khrush- 
chev’s denunciation of “fascist 
counter-revolutionaries” and Cas- 
tro’s threats to crush Cuban “coun- 
ter-revolutionaries”: all these fac- 
tors cast a dark shadow over the 
Church in Cuba. How long be- 
fore the Church in Cuba becomes 
a church of silence in a_ police 
state? 





CAN WE UNITE? 


Three Views of the Prospects for 
the coming Ecumenical Council 


A Lutheran Looks at the Ecumenical Problem 


BERTHOLD VON SCHENK 


pastor of the Lutheran Church 
of Our Savior, New York City 


An Orthodox Theologian Views Reunion 


ALEXANDER SCHMEMANN 


professor, St. Vladimir’s 
Orthodox Seminary, New York City 


In Our Love Is Our Hope 
GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 
professor, Woodstock College, 

Maryland 


W: ARE PRESENTING in the following pages a symposium of three differ- 
ing views on the problems of reunion. 

Dr. Berthold von Schenk points out how much Lutherans and Catholics 
have in common. We think he is somewhat too eager to reconcile the 
Lutheran “priesthood of all believers” with the Catholic concept of the 
“priesthood of the laity” which has been brought to the fore recently by 
the liturgical movement. However, we agree with him that it is signifi- 
cant that today two “liturgical” movements—Catholic and Lutheran— 
should be developing simultaneously. Moreover, we think it is significant 
that the Lutheran contributor to our symposium should write primarily 
about dogma. 

Father Alexander Schmemann writes about theology too. He stresses 
recent developments in both Catholic and Orthodox theology which cause 
him to view the problems of reunion with some optimism. 

Father Gustave Weigel sees no immediate hope for reunion but he 
writes optimistically of ecumenical work. 

We think it is encouraging that Lutherans, Orthodox, and Catholics 
are thinking about reunion. We hope that the day is not far distant when 
we can give an affirmative answer to the question: Can we unite? 








A Lutheran Looks at 
Ecumenical Problem 


Many Lutherans feel they are disunited from Cath- 
olicism not so much in the great questions of 
apostolic faith as in changes brought 

about by the piety of the Catholic laity. 





by Berthold 
von Schenk 


I, VIEW OF THE coming Ecumenical Council an- 
nounced by Pope John XXIII, Roman Catholics are 
centering their attention upon Christians who are not 
united to the See of Rome. Long before the papal an- 
nouncement, however, certain Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran theologians had been meeting in Germany 
to re-examine their respective doctrinal positions in 
relation to fundamental Christian tenets. Such meet- 
ings still continue. 

In the hope of giving American Roman Catholics a 
clearer statement of the Lutheran position, I have 
written this article which while stressing the points of 
agreement, does not attempt to obscure the real dif- 
ficulties in the way of reunion. 

Bishop Otto Dibelius has named this century the 
“Century of the Church.” What is the Church? Ro- 
man Catholics present the Church as “the society of 
faithful, united by the profession of faith, by the 
participation in the sacraments and by the submission 
to the same authority, that of the Pope.” The Russian 
Catechism, composed by the Metropolitan Philaret 
of Moscow in 1867, states: “The Church is the di- 
vinely instituted community of men united by the 
orthodox faith, the law of God, the hierarchy and the 
Sacrament.” The Augsburg Confession of the Luth- 
eran Church states in Article 7 that the Church is 
“the congregation of the Saints, in which the Gospel 
is rightly taught and the sacraments are rightly ad- 
ministered and for the true unity of the Church it is 
sufficient to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gos- 
pel and the administration of the sacraments. It is 
not necessary that human traditions, rites and cere- 
monies instituted by men, should everywhere be alike 
and uniform. As St. Paul says, ‘One faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of us all. ...’ (Eph. 4: 5-6)” 


Tuner IS AN ecumenical spirit throughout Christen- 
dom. Some churchmen have a closed mind to any and 
all efforts along such lines unless one conforms in 
every detail to their particular “doxy.” Others believe 
that the ecumenical spirit does not primarily consist 
in union, but rather in a better understanding and 
respect for one another. Again, there are also those 
who oversimplify the problem by desiring union with- 
out unity. To bring this about they are willing to 
pay any price, disregarding dogmas, historical con- 
siderations, and traditions, admitting any and all to 
the fold, regardless of their position in relation to the 
Holy Trinity, the person and work of the Christ, and 
the sacraments. 

In contrast to the above, there are those enlight- 
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ened individuals who wish to fur- 
ther a genuinely ecumenical com- 
munion and fellowship. These men, 
dedicated and sincere (although 
sometimes misunderstood), are pri- 
marily interested in discovering the 
common ground of meeting among 
the various streams of Christianity 
and at the same time in re-examin- 
ing their own respective positions 
in the light of fresh insights effected 
through such ecumenical confronta- 
tions. Their emphasis is directed to 
the points of evident agreement 
rather than to the facets of differ- 
ence, without, of course, compro- 
mising matter of truth and its pur- 
suit. 


Tux LUTHERAN CHURCH is a “con- 
fessional” communion, that is, it 
functions in accordance with a pre- 
scribed pattern of dogma and doc- 
trine. The dogmas of the historic 
(catholic) Church are regarded by 


Lutherans as not merely of some 
antique importance but rather as 
valid and binding statements of 
faith, devotion, and worship. Lu- 
theran pastors, at their ordinations, 
solemnly promise not to teach con- 
trary to the dogmas or confessions 
of the Church. The confessions are 
accepted not insofar (quatenus) as 
they are in agreement with revealed 
Scripture but because (quia) they 
are in agreement with the revealed 
Word. It is also important to men- 
tion that the cardinal confession of 
the Lutheran Church, the Augs- 
burg Confession, was not written in 
the heat of passionate controversy, 
but in a sober and well-considered 
vein as a report to the Emperor 
Charles V. The authors of this 
document acted not as separatists 
but rather as aware persons seeking 
a reunion of the Church. 

Briefly stated, there can be a bet- 
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Our readers are undoubtedly familiar with 
Una Sancta and the frequent Lutheran-Cath- 
olic meetings in Germany. In this article, 
Dr. Berthold von Schenk, a Lutheran the- 
ologian, outlines some points of agreement 
as well as difference between Roman Cath- 
olics and Lutherans. A regular contributor 
to the American Una Sancta magazine, pub- 
lished under Lutheran auspices, he has his 
Th.D. from Marburg University and has 
lectured at other European universities. He 
is also pastor of the Lutheran Church of 
Our Saviour in the Bronx, New York City, 
a ‘liturgical” parish which also has a paro- 
chial elementary school and high school. 





ter understanding between Luther- 
an and Roman Catholic Christians. 
This understanding can develop 
when each side comes to know the 
other better, with the realization 
that there are among us more ele- 
ments tending to unite than to sepa- 
rate. 

At a recent meeting sponsored 
by a Roman Catholic liturgical so- 
ciety this writer was privileged to 
deliver a paper entitled “The Life 
of the Catholic Parish: The Lu- 
theran Experience in the Light of 
the Doctrine of Justification and 
the Royal Priesthood.” He was 
pleasantly surprised, at the conclu- 
sion of his address, to hear such re- 
marks as “Is this really Lutheran 
teaching?” .. . “Why, that is Cath- 
olic doctrine!” 

Perhaps a valid point could be 
made by quoting from the Lutheran 
confessions, showing the catholic 
faith expressed in them: 

Concerning the Mass: In Article 
10 of the Augsburg Confession we 
find these words: “Of the Supper of 
the Lord they teach that the Body 
and Blood of Christ are truly pres- 
ent, and are distributed to those 
who eat in the Supper of the Lord; 
and they reject those who teach 
otherwise.” This statement must be 
considered in the same light as Ar- 
ticle 24: “Falsely are our churches 
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accused of abolishing the Mass; for 
the Mass is retained among us and 
celebrated with the highest rever- 
ence. Nearly all the usual cere- 
monies are also preserved, save that 
the parts sung in Latin are inter- 
spersed here and there with German 
hymns, which have been added to 
teach the people. For ceremonies 
are needed to this end alone, that 
the unlearned be taught. . . . It does 
not appear that the Mass is more 
devoutly celebrated among our ad- 
versaries than among ourselves.” It 
is also interesting to note, that Lu- 
ther, in contradistinction to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, celebrated Mass 
daily. 

Concerning Sacrifice: The Apol- 
ogy to the Augsburg Confession 
here states that: “The proximate 
species of sacrifice are two, and 
there are no more. One is the propi- 
tiatory sacrifice, i.e., a work which 
makes satisfaction for guilt and 
punishment, i.e., one that reconciles 
God, or appeases God’s wrath or 
which merits the remission of sins 
for others. The other species is the 
eucharistic sacrifice, which does not 
merit the remission of sins or recon- 
ciliation but is rendered by those 
who have been reconciled in order 
that we may give thanks or return 
gratitude for the remission of sins 
that has been received.” 

Concerning Confession: “Confes- 
sion (private) in the churches is not 
abolished among us, for it is not 
usual to give the Body of the Lord 
except to them that have been pre- 
viously examined and absolved. Our 
people are taught that they should 
highly prize the absolution, as being 
the voice of God, and pronounced in 
God’s command.” 


[—— cannot understand 
the consistent position of Lutherans 


in not joining their pseudo-ecumen- 
ical endeavors. Benjamin Lotz, writ- 
ing in The Christian Century (Oc- 
tober 6, 1943) designates them as 
the “recalcitrant Lutherans.” He 
writes further in the same article: 
“The year 1529 is a good time to 
begin. The place is Marburg, on the 
River Lahn. The dramatis personae 
are Luther, Zwingli, Oecolampadius, 
Bucer, Melanchthon, Jonas, Osian- 
der. The doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per is the great stumbling block. 
..+ You have a different spirit,’ the 
ex-monk declares. He cannot play 
the hypocrite. . . . The flowers in his 
hand will wilt, but not the word he 
writes: Hoc est corpus meum.” 
Here we see Luther defending the 
catholic faith. But this was not all, 
for there was more at stake than 
mere interpretation of the words, 
“This is my Body.” What was 
actually in question at Marburg was 
the humanity of the Christ, the con- 
viction that the risen and ascended 
Lord is true God and true Man. To 
the compromising Oecolampadius, 
who said that Luther should not 
think so much of the humanity of 
the Christ, Luther replied that he 
knew and honored no other God 
than the one who became man. 
This God is present in the Sacra- 
ment just as substantially as He 
was born of the Blessed Virgin. 
Apart from the God-Man there is 
no salvation. Consequently, the hu- 
manity of the Lord must not be 
underestimated or neglected. Lu- 
ther clearly indicated the relation 
between the Incarnation and the 
Real Presence in the Mass. He in- 
sisted that the Incarnate One is al- 
ways with the Church, both in His 
divinity and in His humility. He 
stated, “Whenever you can say 
‘Here is God,’ you must also say 
‘Christ, the Man, is here too.’ ” 
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Luruse ENTERED, even before the 
Reformation, the great struggle of 
the Church against “spiritualism,” 
a movement which threatened to 
undermine the doctrine of the In- 
carnation and the statement of the 
Real Presence. The separation of 
the two natures of Christ, accord- 
ing to Luther, would not mean only 
the total abandonment of the two 
natures but also the rejection of the 
Virgin Birth. In this struggle for 
the catholic faith the Lutheran the- 
ologians reaffirmed the old rule that 
the quest for the Gospel was the 
quest for the Sacrament, and con- 
versely that the quest for the Sacra- 
ment was the quest for the Gospel. 

It has been said that the formu- 
lation of dogmas reveals a weakness 
in the Church, for doctrines are 
usually not defined until they are 
questioned. The early Church felt 
no need of defining beliefs. The 
sacraments are to be done, not to 
be speculated upon. There may be 
some truth to such a view, for it 
was indeed the waning of sacra- 
mental piety which compelled the 
Church to formulate dogmas. The 
first teaching of the eucharistic sac- 
rament was formulated in the Mid- 
dle Ages. However, this is not to 
convey the wholly erroneous im- 
pression that the Church possessed 
no definite beliefs in prior times. It 
was merely that these things were 
accepted without question for many 
centuries, no theologian of the an- 
cient Church ever seriously doubted 
that according to the words of in- 
stitution the consecrated bread was 
the true Body of the Christ and 
that the wine was His Blood. The 
Eastern Church to this day pos- 
sesses no explicit dogma on the 
Eucharist since the liturgy is bind- 
ing on all concerning its dogmatic 
content. 
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ie THE couRSE of history, Chris- 
tians maintained their private 
interpretations of the respective 
Christian phenomena. Two of 
Christendom’s saints, Ambrose and 
Augustine of Hippo, stand behind 
the disputants of the ninth century. 
Ambrose was cited as the great au- 
thority for sacramental realism 
which prevailed increasingly in the 
following centuries; Augustine was 
the father of a spiritualistic under- 
standing of the Sacrament. The 
early liturgies, the Ambrosian and 
the Gallican, do not indicate a 
genuine transformation, let alone a 
“transubstantiation,” of the eu- 
charistic elements. The Canon of 
the Mass also does not proceed in 
such fashion; in it God is asked to 
accept the offering: “Which obla- 
tion do Thou, O God, vouchsafe in 
all things to bless, approve, ratify, 
make worthy and acceptable, that 
it become for us the true Body and 
Blood of Thy most beloved Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The original 
meaning of this text, which goes 
back to the fourth century, conveys 
the thought that not the words of 
institution but rather the accept- 
ance of the offering make the ele- 
ments the Body and Blood of the 
Christ. It is difficult to read a meta- 
bole into this old text. 


ie WAS, HOWEVER, the Berengarian 
controversy (Berengarius of Tours 
was, as far as we know, the first to 
interpret the words of institution 


topically, the “est” as meaning 
“significat.”) which brought about 
a settlement of the disputes con- 
cerning the Real Presence; these 
disagreements arose as something 
of a “heritage” of the respective 
works and thoughts of Ambrose and 
Augustine. Prior to these clashes 
of learned opinion the Western 
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Church (as also the Eastern Cath- 
olics) was apparently completely 
satisfied with the simple belief that 
the Sacrament was an inscrutable 
mystery. Nor were such words of 
the medieval theologians as con- 
versio, mutatio, etc., of any great 
concern, for they were merely an 
attempt to express an incompre- 
hensible mystery in ordinary lan- 
guage. Whether the formulation of 
a transubstantiation dogma was 
wise or unwise is not called into 
question here. But one may ques- 
tion its pragmatic effects in helping 
to alleviate the extreme difficulties 
of the situation. However, under 
the conditions then prevailing, it 
was necessary to formulate a clearly 
stated dogma in defense of the issue 
at hand: the Real Presence. 


le IS QUITE possible that Luther- 
ans, believing firmly in the Real 
Presence, are just as content and 
secure without a dogma of transub- 
stantiation. It is also quite possible 
that both Lutherans and Roman 
Catholics believe in the same Real 
Presence. It may be of interest to 
know that the much-quoted lines of 
Aquinas: “Lauda Sion,” were fre- 
quently employed by Martin Lu- 
ther and some later Lutheran the- 
ologians. This sequence, written by 
St. Thomas for the feast of Corpus 
Christi, is echoed in the German 
hymns “Schmuecke Dich, O liebe 
Seele” (Soul, Adorn Thyself with 
Gladness) and “O Lord, We Praise 
Thee,” written by Martin Luther. 
A stanza of the latter runs thus: 


May Thy Body, 

Lord, born of Mary, 

That our sins and sorrows did carry, 
And Thy Blood for us plead 


In all trial, fear and need. 
Kyrie Eleison! 


The above is quoted, not in a spirit 
of controversy, but rather as an at- 
tempt to show that in spite of the 
disagreement in the formulation of 
a dogma, there is a great essential 
agreement. Nor is Aquinas to be 
condemned. He was indeed under 
as much uncomfortable pressure as 
was Luther when he attempted to 
rationalize the mystery of the Mass 
(the “in, with, and under” of the 
Lutheran Catechism). To him the 
Mass was not “magic,” compelling 
the deity to act in a certain, pre- 
scribed fashion. St. Thomas held 
that the words of institution are ef- 
fective because they are the words 
of the Christ, and the celebrant is 
only an instrument of the Christ. 
Christ is the true consecrator. 


Turse IS, HOWEVER, one marked 
difficulty and difference. It came 
about when the Roman Church did 
not abide by its earlier conviction in 
making the priest a “partner” with 
the Christ in the most solemn act 
of the Mass. Unfortunately, such 
initially insignificant variances of 
practice can grow to later gulfs of 
separation. 

In the Protestant denominations, 
ecumenical thinking permits incred- 
ible latitude with respect to doc- 
trinal matters. Many times it is 
quite evident that doctrinal aspects 
of intercommunion need not be 
taken in a literal manner, but only 
that “unity must be taken liter- 
ally.” This, of course, is “rose- 
water” theology; neither Lutherans 
nor Roman Catholics would ever be 
guilty of such grossly conceived 
“unity,” for both possess a definite 
image of the sacramental life and 
both have a quest for the Gospel 
through a quest for the Sacrament. 

This loose Protestant thinking 
is certainly far astray from the the- 
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ology of Athanasius, Luther, and 
Calvin, all of whom insisted that 
truth is more important than out- 
ward peace and unity. It was of 
paramount importance to these in- 
dividuals that Christians be exposed 
to the turbulent and demanding 
claims of truth as manifested in the 
imperatives of Jesus the Christ. To 
be grounded and established in 
truth was to them not only the 
burden of theologians but of all be- 
lievers because of their gift of the 
royal priesthood. 

Both Lutherans and Roman 
Catholics subscribe to the Catholic 
creeds and to the four ecumenical 
councils. They believe that the 
Church is the Communion of 
Saints; the signs of the Church are 
the proclamation of the Gospel mes- 
sage and the celebration of the 
sacraments according to Christ’s 
commands. 

Whether the Church officially 
acknowledges this basic unity is not 
of prime importance, for the unity 
is there implicitly. Union is estab- 
lished whenever the Mass is cele- 
brated, for there is: “One faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father. . . .” 


I, WOULD BE difficult to state 
whether or not the cleavage be- 
tween Lutherans and Roman Cath- 


olics is lessening. 
however, an advent of better under- 
standing at present between Lu- 
therans and Roman Catholic the- 
ologians, in addition to a growing 
mutual respect. This is especially 
evident in Germany. A report, com- 
prising some twelve theses, was pub- 
lished in 1957, which caused much 
interest in both communions. The 
Rome newspaper Il Quotidiano, of 
July 11, 1957, carried an extensive 
article on these theses, entitled 
“Evangelical Statements of Cath- 


There is, 
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olic Truth.” A German daily, 
Rheinischen Merkur, of August 2, 
1957, said: “Behind the twelve 
theses is an inaudible pressure of 
spiritual passion for the unity of the 
Church, and behind this passion 
there are hounded and _ trouble 
Christians, irrespective of their con- 
fessions.” The Roman Catholic All- 
gemeine Sonntagszeitung, of July 
7, 1959, maintains: “. . . and thus 
the nailing of these theses hits us 
Catholics in the heart.” 


‘Te THESES discuss a number of 
very controversial points: the mys- 
teries of the Christian Church; the 
relationship of grace and freedom; 
the sacrifice of the Christ and the 
sacrifice of the Church; the episco- 
pal and apostolic succession; the of- 
fice of the priest; ordination; the 
primacy of the Petrine office; the 
episcopal teaching office; the rela- 
tionship of Holy Scripture to ec- 
clesiastical tradition; and the sig- 
nificance of saint-veneration in the 
life of the Church. 

This report has appeared in Ger- 
many under the title of Catholic 
Reformation. A few quotations will 
suggest further study of the mate- 
rial contained within the twelve 
theses: “Karl Barth preached a 
sermon on Good Friday in a prison 
at Basle. He stated that the two 
evil-doers on the right and left of 
Jesus were the first Christian con- 
gregation . . . for ‘a Christian con- 
gregation is there where there is a 
meeting of people who are near to 
Jesus and are with him.’ ” 

It is true that only one malefac- 
tor recognized Jesus; the other re- 
jected him. But “this difference 
was not so great that it could ne- 
gate the promise. Therefore the 
word of the apostle can be applied 
to both malefactors: ‘Since we died 
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with Jesus, we know that we will 
also live with Him.’ ” 

And: “We beseech you to ask 
with us the question: Is it not a 
cheap self-righteousness if we con- 
sider the rift of the Body of Christ 
as inevitable? How can prayer 
come out of such resignation, and 
how can one get into action through 
such resignation? Is not this sim- 
ply disobedience and unbelief?” 

Again: “Our unbelief shows it- 
self in this, that we are fully satis- 
fied to call ourselves the church of 
the reformation, but we do not even 
agree with the Church of the Lu- 
theran Reformation. Can you de- 
fend the fact that the good en- 
deavors to return to a complete 
service of the Lutheran Mass and 
to restore the holy sacraments to 
their proper position meets with 
such opposition? 

“We act as if our Church had its 


beginning in 1517. Are we really 
willing to give up all the vast treas- 
ures of the pre-Reformation 
Church? Have we not every reason 
to reconsider the apostolic truths 
of the episcopacy and the great gifts 
God gave to humanity through mo- 


nasticism. .. .? Have we the right 
to be silent about the truth that 
grace penetrates creation and meets 
us in the created realities of the 
reward of good works... .? It is 
due to unbelief that we see the 
Church as only temporal and do not 
realize the mysteries and therefore 
no longer live with the saints. 

“We do not presume that the two 
great Confessions in Germany are 
ripe for reunion. We do know that 
the truth is still among us. In this 
respect our relationship to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is not an ex- 
ceptional case. Or do we criticize 
the Roman Catholic Church that 
she, like many an_ evangelical 


church, is afraid to declare articles 
of faith as binding truths for this 
age? We beseech our Roman Cath- 
olic brethren to tell us why the pos- 
session of faith, which separates us, 
should give us a lesser share in the 
truths of Christ (less than they), 
for upon this it alone depends.” 


Tuese REPORTS were sent to 20,000 
evangelical pastors and laymen. 
The noteworthy aspects of these 
theses is that they have not raised 
a greater stir in Germany, as one 
would naturally anticipate, but 
that there are men who are speak- 
ing courageously on this touchy 
subject. This is not without great 
significance. 

When Lutherans read the Cath- 
olic Reformation, the writings of 
Guardini, Odo Cassel, Karl Adam, 
Friederick Heiler, Hans Asmussen, 
et al., they are led to think: Are we 
not disunited in less important 
teachings and practices, smaller 
things which were brought about by 
the piety of the laity, than in the 
great questions of the apostolic 
faith? 

Catholic Lutherans, however, 
who are praying and working for a 
better understanding and Christian 
unity with Rome, have been quite 
disturbed by the growing Catholic 
Marian devotion which they con- 
sider excessive. In addition, the 
dogma of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin has been very di- 
visive for eventual unity and union. 
The Lutherans did not cast out the 
saints: Article 21 of the Confessio 
Augustana states: Of the worship of 
saints they teach that the memory 
of saints may be set before us, that 
we may follow their faith and good 
works, according to our calling. .. . 
But the Scripture teaches not the 
invocation of saints, since it sets 
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before us the one Christ as Media- 
tor, Propitiator, High Priest, Inter- 
cessor. He is to be prayed to. 

The propers for the saints’ days 
are printed in the Lutheran Service 
Book, and the Marian feasts are 
also observed and celebrated. At a 
social gathering of three learned 
Roman Catholic theologians and a 
Lutheran scholar, the question was 
asked, “Are there any outstanding 
books on the Blessed Virgin?” The 
answer was given by a Roman the- 
ologian, “Only two. They were 
written by Lutherans: Luther’s 
treatise on the Magnificat, and the 
book Mary, the Mother of God, by 
Hans Asmussen.” Lutherans recog- 
nize the need for Marian devotion, 
but they see Mary and reverence 
her particularly because she was 
the “handmaiden of God”: “Be it 
unto me according to Thy word.” 
They fear that the very need which 
brought about Marian devotion is 
negated by elevating the handmaid 
of the Lord to the status of Queen 
of Heaven and endowing her with 
honors, cultus, and devotion due 
only the deity. 


Tue SACERDOTALISM of the Roman 
Church is another disturbing factor 
in the eyes of those who seek closer 
relationships with the Roman 
Church and the fellowship of the 
Christ. Since this problem is also 
recognized in Roman circles, one 
may speak frankly, without fear of 
offending. An outstanding book 
such as Yves Congar’s Lay People 
in the Church and the efforts re- 
cently made for a “lay apostolate” 
are encouraging steps in the right 
direction. 

However, one wonders if the prob- 
lem does not go deeper than these 
efforts. Is it not a liturgical ques- 
tion and a problem of the confronta- 
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tion of the Body of the Christ, the 
Church. The Church is, by com- 
mon definition, the assembling of 
the saints, the holy ones, of God. 
This is the Body of Jesus as the 
Christ. All are members of this 
group, this Body, all are priests, 
functioning in His Body. There 
can be no higher office than that of 
the royal priest. The Old Testa- 
ment priesthood,.since the ripping 
of the Temple curtain which sepa- 
rated the Sanctum Sanctorum from 
the Holy Place, found its fulfill- 
ment, not in a special ministry, not 
in the presbyters, nor in the Apos- 
tles, but rather in the saints who 
gather about the Holy. 

Unfortunately the Reformation, 
although an improvement in the 
theology of the laymen, did not 
bring about a realistic improve- 
ment, for the Lutherans merely sub- 
stituted the theologian and preach- 
e’ for the priest; the laity stil 
remained either a mere spectator 
or auditor at the Mass and his lit- 
urgy was not restored to him. 
Hence, there has been a genuinely 
tragic loss of a functioning priest at 
the offering of the Sacrament. The 
offering was the acme of the ancient 
liturgies in the embryonic Church. 
When the layman receives his com- 
plete role in the liturgy, when he 
again participates in full dignity as 
a priest, he will know why he must 
be present at the celebration of the 
Eucharist. Absence from the Mass 
is a blatant denial of the baptismal 
vow and the priesthood. The lay- 
man must know that he offers 
himself as an identification of him- 
self with the Sacrifice of Calvary, 
shown forth at the Communion of 
Saints. 


A BRIGHT SPOT in the otherwise 
gloomy sky of our disunion is the 
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liturgical revival now in progress 
throughout a large segment of 
Christendom. The common need in 
both churches has brought about 
this resurgence; this common need 
has often brought like-minded men 
together in meetings where they 
may dispassionately exercise self- 
criticism on the deterioration of 
worship and thus discover a like 
meeting ground for a proper evalu- 
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ation of the Church’s rich cultic 
heritage. 

If one should dare venture a sug- 
gestion—both groups, Lutheran and 
Roman, should become again what 
they are in actuality, according to 
their better traditions, and realize 
that sectarianism, even by churches 
having the catholic faith, is a vio- 
lation and an insult to the Holy 
Catholic Church. 


thea Ma jor 


BY HENRY G. FAIRBANKS 


(With bows to Billy Blake) 


LUNIK! Lunik! burning bright 
In the galaxies of night, 
What ingenious hand or eye 


Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


On what misty tundra’s ice 

Rose thy scaffold’s steely vise? 
By what rockets dare to soar? 
What the ear dare hear the roar? 


And what science, and what art 
Could coil the wires of thy heart? 
And when that heart began to “beep” 
What dread secrets did it keep? 


What the hammer? What bent blade? 
In what furnace Dachau-made? 

What the anvil? What clench’d fist 
Dare molotov thy stalin cyst? 


When commissars threw down their arms 
And woo’d mankind with smiles and charms, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who launched the Dove launch thee? 
Lunik! Lunik! flaming bright 

In the orbits of the night, 

What unflinching hand or eye 

Dare shape thy awesome symmetry? 





An Orthodox Theologian 
Views Reunion 


Tue FOLLOWING remarks are not to be 
taken as reflecting in any way the official 
reaction of the Orthodox Church or even 
Orthodox theology to the announcement of 
the Ecumenical Council made by the Pope. 
It must be emphasized that at present no 
official statement has been issued which 
would be binding on all Orthodox churches 
b as expressing their common attitude. All 
Y that has been said —sometimes by very 
Alexander high prelates or important theologians — 
Schmemann represents only private opinions. It is only 
by means of a pan-Orthodox council at 
which the heads of all the Orthodox 
churches would be officially represented 
that an authoritative response can be given 
to the Pope’s announcement. Up until now 
no move in that direction has been made 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople (to 
whom traditionally belongs the primacy of 
honor in the Orthodox Church) or any 
other Orthodox leader. The private opin- 
ions already expressed are however very 
important for they prepare the “consensus,” 
the agreement necessary for a really ade- 
quate statement of the mind of the Ortho- 
dox Church; they stimulate a “catholic” 
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effort which at this stage seems 
more important than anything else. 

Unable for obvious reasons to 
deal with all issues which the papal 
announcement necessarily raises, I 
will limit myself to a few reflections 
whose only aim is to indicate, if 
possible, the right perspective, the 
proper context for any further dis- 
cussion or even action. I am abso- 
lutely convinced that without a cer- 
tain preliminary agreement on the 
agenda of what has to be done and 
also on the methods to be used, all 
conversations about reunion will re- 
main pointless. 


My FIRST OBSERVATION concerns 
those aspects of the whole problem 
which in ecumenical language have 
been called “non-theological.” Al- 
though Orthodox theologians have 
always and rightly put doctrine in 
the center of all preoccupations 
with Christian unity and have in- 
sisted on doctrinal agreement as the 
“conditio sine qua non” of all ecu- 
menical progress, it seems to me 
that in dealing with the relations 
between Eastern Orthodoxy and 
Roman Catholicism, the “non-the- 
ological” factors have a particular 
significance. The term refers to the 
political, national and even racial 
involvements and also the personal 
conflicts that contributed to and 
accompanied the break. We must 
not forget that the relations be- 
tween the East and the West, 
besides having been a theological 
conflict, a very real and deep dis- 
agreement in faith, were a tremen- 
dous historical and human tragedy. 
We must also remember that a sym- 
pathetic understanding of this trag- 
edy is absolutely essential if we 
want the climate of our relations to 
be changed and purified. 

We must openly admit that the 
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historical approach to this tragedy 
has so far been much too “self- 
righteous” on both sides, no one ad- 
mitting the possibility of having 
been wrong even on a purely human 
level. To give but one example: the 
painful history of the so-called 
“unionistic” attempts between 1054 
(date of the final break of com- 
munion between Rome and Con- 
stantinople) and the Council of 
Florence in 1439 forms a sequence of 
events that needs a complete re- 
evaluation and a new understand- 
ing. It is clear to any unbiased stu- 
dent of Byzantine history that 
“unions” signed by the Greeks in 
Lyons (1274) and in Florence 
(1439) were “forced” upon them 
not by a sincere agreement in faith 
and doctrine, but by a political situ- 
ation—the menace of the Turks to 
the Empire—and that they were, 
therefore, more political than reli- 
gious or ecclesiastical. 

How many Roman Catholics 
know that the great majority of the 
Greek hierarchs who attended and 
signed the “union” of Florence, re- 
jected it immediately upon their 
return to Constantinople? How 
many understand the real spiritual 
climate in the East at the time of 
all these developments? 

There is need today to distin- 
guish clearly between the “essence” 
and the “accidents” of the East- 
West division. For it is precisely 
the “non-theological” background 
and motivation of many of those 
events that have transformed a doc- 
trinal and canonical dispute be- 
tween Rome and the East into a 
deeply rooted mutual suspicion and 
even hatred which in turn have be- 
come integrated into national psy- 
chologies and popular traditions. 
Centuries of violence (and there 
was violence on both sides!) and 
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politico-ecclesiastical diplomacy are 
not easily forgotten. 

3esides these non-theological 
factors, there is of course the doc- 
trinal content of our division and 
needless to say it constitutes the 
very crux of the whole problem. 
Here also the question of method 
and approach must be solved first. 
There is on the one hand the old 
classical procedure: having estab- 
lished the precise list of our doc- 
trinal disagreements, to discuss 
them one by one. The list is well- 
known: papal infallibility, the Filio- 
que, Immaculate Conception, pur- 
gatory. ... But this method of iso- 
lation (i.e., of considering each 
problem in itself and from the 
standpoint of its formulation in of- 
ficial texts), although used in con- 
fessional polemics since the earliest 
stage of the tragic division, can 
hardly be accepted as adequate to- 
day. For it has become clear now, 
after several years of a more irenic 
(i.e., objective, charitable and scien- 
tific) study of the schism, that the 
roots of the whole doctrinal issue 
between the Latin West and the 
Orthodox East lie in a break in the- 
ological understanding, in a pro- 
gressive alienation of the two the- 
ological languages and _ thought 
forms from each other. 

The Orthodox East and the Ro- 
man West ceased to understand 
each other “theologically” long be- 
fore the actual schism was consum- 
mated. And here also a mere read- 
ing of the innumerable polemical 
treatises written since the eleventh 
century makes us seriously doubt 
whether all this can be called a 
dialogue—if by dialogue we mean 
a discussion within the same frame 
of concepts and references. The 
only feasible method consists there- 
fore in penetrating beyond the pre- 
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cise points of disagreement in an 
attempt to recover, first of all, a 
common theological perspective, a 
consistent “catholic” language. 

A genuine dialogue can begin 
only if and when a conceptual agree- 
ment is reached and the terms of 
reference defined. But this requires 
a tremendous effort of theological 
thinking. Here another example can 
be cited. If, beyond any doubt, a 
discussion of the primacy is in or- 
der, is it not necessary to begin 
with an historical and theological 
investigation of the various mean- 
ings, the different connotations and 
implications that this term “pri- 
macy” had in the West and in the 
East? Otherwise the discussion is 
pointless. It is very likely that the 
concept of primacy was used in two 
different meanings, and it is only 
when we are sure that both mean- 
ings are clear to everyone that the 
question of their compatibility can 
be raised. 


A; THIS POINT THE last question 
must be presented: is such a dia- 
logue, is such a common “recapitu- 
lation” possible? Have not the two 
doctrinal systems with their corre- 
sponding theological languages 
reached a state of development and 
“perfection” that makes unthink- 
able any reconsideration or re-eval- 
uation? I venture to suggest that 
theological developments of the last 
decade, without entitling us to 
cheap optimism, allow for some de- 
gree of hope. There is, first of all, 
the great movement of going back 
to the very sources of faith and doc- 
trine, a movement that has deeply 
affected the very climate of theo- 
logical work in both the East and 
the West. It consists in a new and 
a very vital common interest in the 
Fathers, in the whole patristic un- 
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derstanding of the faith of the 
Church, in the rediscovery of the 
liturgy, in the lex orandi (law of 
prayer) as the lex credendi (law of 
faith), and last but not least in an 
almost total renovation of biblical 
studies. In all these endeavors the 
Roman Catholic and the Orthodox 
theologians not only followed paral- 
lel paths, but much of the work has 
been done in common with mutual 
influence and inspiration. There is 
also, as the result of these new 
orientations, a revival of interest in 
the nature of the Church, in the ex- 
perience of living in the Church and 
sharing its mystical and sacra- 
mental life. This puts the Church 
in the very center of the theological 
preoccupations of our time. 

If it is difficult to foresee the 
impact of this new theological situa- 
tion on the movement toward re- 
union, at least this much is clear: 
there exists today a possibility of 
dialogue which did not exist before. 
The Roman Catholic theology on 
the one hand seems to be recovering 
those dimensions which were virtu- 
ally forgotten during the triumph of 
Latinism in its pure form, and is 
becoming more “open” to some of 
the basic affirmations of the East. 
The Orthodox East on the other 
hand is slowly overcoming its age- 
long national fragmentation, and is 
acquiring a new sense of “catholic- 
ity.” Thus, for example, in the Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiology today we 
see attempts to correct the one- 
sided, almost exclusively institu- 
tional and juridical idea of the 
Church with a more organic, sacra- 
mental and mystical understanding 
of its life. Under similar influences 
the Orthodox theologians are be- 
coming more receptive to some 
structural and institutional aspects 
of the Church which were often 
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overlooked and neglected by their 
predecessors. 


I DO NOT WANT to be misinter- 
preted. I do not mean that all the 
differences in dogma between Rome 
and us are nothing but a theological 
misunderstanding and can be easily 
dissipated once a “common lan- 
guage” and a new psychological 
climate are accepted on both sides 
as we learn to understand each 
other. There remains ultimately the 
reality of Truth itself and this real- 
ity inescapably leads us to a final 
choice between what is right and 
what is wrong. But what I am try- © 
ing to say is that before we reach 
the stage wherein such a choice be- 
comes necessary and unavoidable, 
everything that obscures or has ob- 
scured the real scope of this ulti- 
mate choice must be removed. And 
it is here at this preliminary stage 
that the dialogue of which I speak 
is of absolute necessity if we want 
to go beyond the old polemics. In 
fact this dialogue has begun. Since 
the papal announcement was made, 
numerous articles have appeared, 
written by Roman as well as Ortho- 
dox theologians. Although their ap- 
proach, the emphasis they put on 
this or that aspect of the problem, 
may differ, one can discern in all of 
them a truly new spirit. 

Discussions of the problem of re- 
union have gone far beyond the 
specialized circles of “unionists” 
and in fact, the whole Christian 
world seems to be in expectation 
and hope. All this requires a new 
spiritual climate, not one of easy- 
going compromise but of total sin- 
cerity and honesty, of a common 
readiness to listen to the Holy 
Spirit. And then maybe what seems 
impossible for men will be revealed 
as possible in God. 
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Reunion is not just around the Is 
corner but the ecumenical move- 


ment has in its short history QO 
broken down the rancor of cen- ur 


| Hope 


by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


W: SPEAK OF THE ecumenical movement but the 
phenomenon has become more than that. It is some- 
thing more stable than a mere movement. It has be- 
come institutionalized. On the non-Catholic side we 
have the magnificent structure of the World Council 
of Churches with a constitution and a functioning 
machinery of action. On the Catholic side there are 
different associations as yet uncoordinated among 
themselves: the Una Sancta group of Germany, the 
International Conference on Ecumenical Questions, 
the Unitas society. They are not large but they have 
stable frameworks. Catholics look with hope to the 
coming ecumenical council announced by Pope John 
XXIII, which should be ecumenical in the old and 
new sense of the word. 

Elsewhere I have distinguished between the hope 
and the scope of these organizations. By far the most 
important and most influential of them all is the 
World Council of Churches. In comparison with it 
the Catholic associations are little satellite bodies. In 
the matter of hope and scope the World Council 
knows where it stands. It certainly is dynamized by 
the hope of a single una sancta ecclesia in God’s good 
time. Hence members of the World Council are not 
impatient, though very serious in marching toward 
the hoped-for end. Their scope is to bring the 
churches together and in their fully lived meetings 
of sharing, the Holy Spirit can move the churches to 
ever greater unity. 

The Catholic groups, each in its own way, is trying 
to do the same thing. Some concentrate on being to- 
gether as the immediate aim of their action; others 
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primarily keep in mind the end goal 
of fellowship: all in the one Cath- 
olic Church. The different aims dic- 
tate different methods of action. 

Granted that we now have a crys- 
talization of the purposes which all 
ecumenists pursue, we must yet 
look at the situation which actually 
confronts us. It is not hard to point 
to many events and achievements 
which prove that the ecumenical en- 
deavor is effective. If we restrict 
our attention to such phenomena 
we could easily fall into the trap of 
believing that the one visible 
Church for all who profess the 
Christian name is just around the 
corner. I submit that this is not so, 
nor doI think that any one seriously 
engaged in ecumenical effort be- 
lieves that it is so. 


W: MUST CONSIDER the facts. The 
World Council has already achieved 
some degree of unity for the 
churches which are members of the 
organization. Of course they are 
striving for more. Within the coun- 
cil there is a special problem arising 
from the views of the Orthodox 
churches. Outside its own fellow- 
ship, the big problem the council 
faces is undoubtedly the Church of 
Rome. There are some few Protes- 
tants who think that they can pre- 
scind totally from the Catholic 
Church, but this belief is not shared 
by the majority. The ultimate one 
Church cannot become a reality if 
we have a Catholic Church next to 
a non-Catholic Church. One Church 
means one Church, and although 
two would be better than 250, such 
a situation would still be less than 
what is hoped for. The World Coun- 
cil makes it quite clear that it does 
not want to be a Pan-Protestant- 
ism, Inc. 

How can the actual pluralism of 
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There are several conceivable roadg to 
reunion, but to be realistic, immediate re- 
union is impossible because no one road is 
acceptable to all churches. God will attend 
to “His business” of uniting the churches 
in His own good time, says Father Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., but our task in the meantime 
is to love. respect and revere other Chris- 
tians. The outstanding American Catholic 
authority on the ecumenical movement, Fa- 
ther Weigel, is professor of ecclesiology at 
Woodstock College in Maryland and the au- 
thor of A Catholic Primer of the Ecumenical 
Movement (Newman, 1957) and Faith and 
Understanding in America (Macmillan, 
1959). 





the churches become a single unity? 
That is the practical question 
which confronts all ecumenists. It 
seems to me that in the light of the 
ecumenical movement three solu- 
tions are possible a priori. Ob- 
viously there must be one Faith and 
one Lord, one Body and one Spirit 
keeping the many members of the 
Body together. On this all are 
agreed. Yet there are at present so 
many different views and different 
associations based on these views 
that the consequence is a plurality 
of different unities rather than only 
one. How can we overcome the dif- 
ferences? 


Ons SIMPLE solution which would 
occur to any man who knows how 
secular groups combine into a single 
entity, is to approach the problem 
after the fashion of diplomats. The 
essence of their action is to intro- 
duce effective compromises wherein 
the parties in separation give up 
some of their peculiar positions dis- 
tasteful to the other side, and take 
on certain elements much loved by 
the other. In this process of give 
and take, a final basis is achieved 
which is thoroughly acceptable to 
all. The compromise produces a 
new thing which is not entirely the 
things which previously existed nor 
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yet entirely different. But the big 
point is that all are now united in 
understanding and its consequent 
patterns of action. Through com- 
promise it is possible to reach an 
undoubted unity with a high degree 
of flexibility for minimal and maxi- 
mal expression. 

If this method of uniting the 
churches were used, we would see 
something like the following. The 
Eastern Orthodox believe in infant 
baptism and demand for any bap- 
tism a triple immersion. Nor can or 
should Orthodox baptism be re- 
peated. Some Baptists believe in 
baptism as an external sign of inner 
faith and it is thus obviously for 
maturer minds. It is to be done by 
immersion. If at any baptism real 
faith was lacking, then with the 
coming of true faith, the baptism is 
repeated. The Quakers do not be- 
lieve in water baptism at all; they 
believe in the baptism of the Spirit. 

By compromise all three could 
accept a light sprinkling baptism 
for adolescents, leaving open the 
question of the possibility of re-bap- 
tism or the ultimate meaning of the 
action. All would practice one kind 
of baptism leaving the believers 
free to theologize about the matter, 
each in his own way. 


Acemeen COMPROMISE is conceiv- 
ably a way to make the churches 
one, no one in the ecumenical move- 
ment desires it. All are most forth- 
right in rejecting compromise as a 
valid road to union. The reason is 
obvious and obviously valid. One 
cannot compromise with the will of 
God. The different views on bap- 
tism are held by their adherents be- 
cause they believe that their bap- 
tismal doctrine and practice are the 
will of God. They cannot come to 
terms for anything less or anything 
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different. This is not intransigence 
on the part of the different believ- 
ers. They do not think that bap- 
tism in meaning and practice is a 
man-made institution but God’s re- 
vealed will. By the very nature of 
religious commitment to God, they 
cannot permit human tamperings. 

If compromise, though conceiv- 
ably possible as a road to union, is 
as a matter of fact and principle re- 
jected by ecumenists, what is left? 
There are two other ways. The first 
is the way of comprehension. 

By comprehension I mean the ac- 
ceptance of certain principles of 
faith, polity and worship, but allow- 
ing variety in the understanding of 
the accepted principles. There 
would be unity without compro- 
mise, but a unity which imposes no 
uniformity of formulation or expres- 
sion. Evangelical and _ liturgical 
services are both valid forms of 
Christian worship, and particular 
churches could choose one or the 
other. In both types of common 
prayer the Christian people could 
unite with Christ grasped in faith 
to praise and give thanks’ to the Fa- 
ther. In polity, the administration 
of Church affairs, a church needs 
ministers. If the episcopal form of 
church authority were preferred by 
a particular church, there could be 
no objection because Christian tra- 
dition has long known and approved 
this mode of structure. If a non- 
episcopal form of polity were pre- 
ferred, the Christian principle of 
the universal priesthood of believers 
would permit non-episcopal forms. 
In both forms the principle of 
priesthood would be honored and 
accepted though the expression of 
the principle would not be uniform. 

Similarly, older creeds do not ex- 
haust the possibilities of newer ex- 
pressions of faith and therefore 
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newer symbolic confessions would 
not be excluded, nor would different 
theologies approaching the saving 
event in Jesus as Christ, deny the 
event. They would only express it 
differently in the light of new the- 
ological insights. The Nicene Creed 
is not the only way of stating the 
divinity and lordship of Jesus 
Christ. Hence churches could re- 
strict themselves to the Nicene 
formula, or if they wish, use a dif- 
ferent formula for the same Chris- 
tian Faith to which the 318 holy 


fathers gave witness in their way at 
Nicea. 


Tue WAY OF COMPREHENSION is 
very appealing to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. The Church of England has 
already achieved it within its com- 
munion which comprehends Anglo- 
Catholics, higher or lower church- 
men, and Evangelicals. Catholics 
of course have a different viewpoint 
but it must be stressed that com- 
prehension is not compromise nor 
is it merely doctrinal indifference. 
It is a principle of union, for all An- 
glicans are one in the one Church 
of England. Anglo-Catholics can 
receive communion in an Evangeli- 
cal parish of the Church and vice 
versa. The nuclear theory in this 
position is that basic Christian 
principles must be held by all but 
it is recognized that these principles 
have varying expressions in word 
and act. 

Now comprehension is not entire- 
ly excluded from the Catholic or 
Orthodox approach to union of the 
Churches. Both Catholic and Orth- 
odox readily admit varieties in the 
liturgy as to its languages and rit- 
ual. They also look favorably at dif- 
ferent customs and canon laws for 
different parts of the Church. But 
the principle of comprehension in 
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Catholicism and Orthodoxy is much 
more restricted than among the An- 
glicans. The Catholics and the 
Orthodox insist on the uniform un- 
derstanding of the ancient creeds of 
the Church. Nicea, Ephesus, Chal- 
cedon and Second Nicea are forever 
definitive in their teaching. They 
cannot be ignored nor another creed 
set up different from the ancient 
symbols. In the matter of polity 
they insist that the Church of 
Christ is episcopal and the bishops 
must be within the apostolic succes- 
sion. They cannot comprehend non- 
episcopal churches into their com- 
munions. In general, Catholics and 
Orthodox reject comprehension as 
the way to union though they can 
practice some comprehension in lit- 
urgy and customs for those who 
have already entered formal union 
with them. 

There is a last way to the union 
of the churches and it is the way of 
conversion. This means that all the 
churches except one will leave their 
churches and enter into the one re- 
maining church. Clearly this pro- 
duces a single church, for all others 
would disappear. This is the radical 
demand both of the Orthodox with- 
in the World Council of Churches 
and of the Catholics outside of it. 

Though this may be the method 
demanded by Catholics and Ortho- 
dox, other Christians certainly do 
not favor it. Many voices within the 
World Council have rejected the 
standing invitation of the popes to 
“come back.” They do not see in 
such a step the fulfillment of their 
ecumenical hopes and they believe 
that this is too high a price to pay 
for union. All of them believe that 
they are in the Church of Christ 
and there is no question of coming 
back which is equivalent to saying 
that they are not there now. 
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I, WOULD BE RASH to say that these 
three ways toward the union of the 
churches are the only ones. Yet it 
does not seem rash to say that they 
are the only three ways at present 
apparent. Hence in the situation of 
the moment we can say that no sub- 
stantial formal union of all the 
churches is possible because no one 
way of achieving unity is acceptable 
to all the churches. 

More than half of all the Chris- 
tians of the world are Roman Cath- 
olics. By this fact alone the posi- 
tion of Catholicism must be a 
central concern for all ecumenists. 
Even if all the others—conservative 
Protestants, liberal Protestants, 
middle - of - the - road Protestants, 
Eastern Orthodox—Slav and Greek, 
Oriental non-Orthodox churches— 
could form a formal union resulting 
in one church (an event which even 
the most sanguine ecumenist does 
not see possible in our time), the 
patent fact would be that this 
church would not even comprise 
half the Christians in the world. 
Ecumenism to be serious must be 
preoccupied with union with the 
Catholic Church. 

But the Catholic Church is ada- 
mant that the way is through con- 
version. This way is thoroughly dis- 
tasteful for all the others, nay, for 
many of them it is blasphemous. 
One may relegate the question of 
final union to a future time and 
stress friendly comings together 
now. This of course would not an- 
swer the ultimate question but only 
shelve it in the hope that the Cath- 
olic Church will change her stand. 
If she were to change substantially, 
by that change alone the question 
would be solved, because she would 
have been converted to one of the 
other churches. But even in this 
hypothesis, which no Catholic by his 
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faith can conceive is possible, the 
way to union is through conversion. 


W une THEN DO WE stand? In a 
disunity which for any foreseeable 
time will continue. I do not think 
that Professor Oscar Cullmann is 
wrong when he says that Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism can never 
become one church unless one of the 
two is converted to the other. Yet 
this does not mean for him a sepa- 
ration of the churches. He sees that 
they will be divided in creed, polity 
and worship, but they can still be 
one in love. By the active charity 
of one group for the other, they will 
remain distinct but not separated. 
This idea has elements which merit 
serious investigation even though it 
is not the ecumenical hope. 
Catholics and Orthodox have a 
better chance of uniting, though it 
would be naive to say that the 
chances are rosy. In most questions 
of theological substance these two 
churches are in agreement. Where 
there is disagreement harmoniza- 
tion is possible on many points. The 
Orthodox are willing today to admit 
the primacy of the Bishop of Rome 
but according to the undeveloped 
lines of another era. The Vatican 
decrees are not acceptable to the 
Orthodox at the moment and strong 
historical resentments militate 
against any serene discussion of the 
matter. In the case of the union of 
these two churches conversion 
would not be so evident, because 
the final agreement would be in the 
fashion of a settlement of an old 
family quarrel. But it would be con- 
version on ultimate analysis. 


Tux TENOR of this article might be 
diagnosed as pessimistic. However, 
it is not. It strives to be realistic 
and its conclusion certainly is not 
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that ecumenical effort is illusory 
and unprofitable. In the light of the 
facts ecumenical effort is more im- 
perative than ever. But the kind of 
ecumenism called for must be dy- 
namized by the roots of Christian 
faith rather than by the hope of fu- 
ture results. Oscar Cullmann has 
seen this very well. The great Chris- 
tian law is the law of love for all 
men and when it is observed it 
draws men together. 

Perfect love produces perfect 
union, but imperfect love is still uni- 
fying even though the union is less 
than perfect. Human beings must 
learn to live with their imperfection 
because it is an inescapable condi- 
tion. Protestants, Catholics and 
Orthodox all accept the law of love. 
For all it is logical by their own the- 
ologies that charity embrace God 
and the neighbor. When they look 
on the other Christian with this 
love, the situation has changed. 
This we see clearly. In its relatively 
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short history the ecumenical move- 
ment has broken down the rancors 
of centuries. The different churches 
do get along better today than they 
did fifty years ago. We recognize 
one another; we see good will in 
each other; we hold converse with 
each other. We still feel some 
irritation but we are manfully 
and, to a degree, successfully over- 
coming it. 

More of this must go on. This we 
can do and the results will be excel- 
lent and consoling. It is not for us 
to demand that God do this or that. 
By trying to live more in accord 
with His will, we are serving Him 
and doing His will. That will, mys- 
terious to us, is the norm of our 
behavior and we accept it humbly 
as it manifests itself. We certainly 
cannot dictate to God. We know 
He wants the union of the churches 
but that is His business and He will 
attend to it wisely, kindly, in His 
way and in His time. 


At the War ins 
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BY JOHN TRAVERS MOORE 


N O voice can speak with eloquence 


this dream, 


Nor measure half the truth in 


simple scale; 


The peace is ours, one evening 


to recall 


When stars gleamed forth a 
silver to the sand: 
One moment, here, beside 


the Vast, 


We watch, and pray, and face 


the world 


Where sonorous Tritons, having cast 
their spears upon the waves, 
Lean out and kiss the glory of 


the night. 








Gerard Destanne de Bernis 
spent five weeks in Red China in 
1958, the year of "The Great Leap 
Forward.’ He describes here what 
he was able to see at that time. 
Since then the Red Chinese have 
admitted that the Great Leap 
Forward did not carry them as far 
forward as they had previously 
claimed, and during 1959 disas- 
terous floods were followed by a 
drought, holding back hoped-for 
increases in food production. But 
the Chinese experiment continues. 
The author seeks to understand the 
dynamism which has enabled the 
Red regime to make substantial 
progress in trying to lift the Chi- 
nese above the sub-human level of 
existence in an underdeveloped 
country. He is a corresponding 
member of the Institute of Ap- 
plied Economic Science in Paris. 
At the time he visited China 
he was teaching economics at 
the Institute of Higher Studies 
in Tunis. Last September he 
was appointed professor of 
economics at the University of 
Grenoble. His special interest is 
the economics involved in the rise 
of the underdeveloped nations. 
He attended last summer's French 
Catholic Semaine Sociale which 
dealt with this topic and reported 
on the proceedings for Esprit (Oc- 
tober, 1959). The same issue of 
Esprit contains an article by him 
commenting on the recent book 
of the distinguished French econ- 
omist Frangois Perroux, La Coex- 
istence pacifique. 








What I 


Tu CHINESE that I saw were de- 
cently dressed; their clothes may 
have been mended or faded but I 
did not see the rags that I might 
have seen in a Mediterranean coun- 
try. In fact, I am still astonished 
by the positive aspects of the Chi- 
nese experiment. The standard of 
living in China is very low but, in 
spite of the fact that there are more 
than 650 million Chinese, the stand- 
ard of living seemed to be rising. 
Many workers, it is true, still live 
in dingy one-room flats or com- 
munal dormitories, and on an Au- 
gust night I saw children almost 
naked sleeping in the streets, but 
many of the co-operatives I visited 
had set up brick-making plants and 
were constructing new apartment 
dwellings. In fact, to me China re- 
sembled a vast housing project. 
Coolies in a kind of harness, 
aided by their children, still pull 
heavily laden carts in the heat of 
the summer sun. But today every 
Chinese child between the ages of 
six and thirteen goes to school—ten 


years ago 85 per cent of China was 
illiterate. 


The plan of development is the only Absolute—what will 
be the condition of these people three years from now? 





The main problem China faces is 
the labor shortage. It was the labor 
shortage paradoxically which led to 
the imposition of birth control for a 
time: a pregnant woman is unable 
to work. It was the labor shortage 
that led to the establishment of 
communal eating halls: women had 
to be free from housework so they 
could do a share of the productive 
work. In fact the Chinese talk 
about the “right” to work, an ex- 
pression that has a special meaning 
for them that may not be fully ap- 
preciated by people who have never 
had the experience of living in an 
underdeveloped country where there 
is a great deal of poverty. 

It is important for China to pro- 
duce more food because her popu- 
lation is growing at a fantastic rate, 
but Chinese industry is constantly 
calling for a larger labor force, and 
the labor must come from the rural 
co-operatives. These are becoming 
more and more reluctant to surren- 
der their manpower because even 
without modern mechanization, a 
startling transformation in agricul- 
tural techniques is taking place: 
use of fertilizer, irrigation, repeated 
deep plowing, close planting, the 
planting of an additional crop each 
year. Without mechanization these 
new techniques of farming require 
more not less labor. 

The rural co-operatives hope to 
get machinery but it takes steel to 
make machines, and the big steel 


Saw In RED CHINA 


by Gerard Destanne de Bernis 


Translated by Alan Knight 


plants have not been making 
enough steel. This is why the make- 
shift backyard steel furnaces sprang 
up during the winter of 1957-8. I 
saw one of these at the Shu Kwani 
co-operatives which I remember 
especially because it was called 
“Surpass America.” Its annual out- 
put was 180 tons of poor quality 
steel! (These backyard furnaces 
have since been abandoned because 
of their inefficiency.) 

I saw exhibits in which new farm- 
ing implements were displayed. 
Nothing was bought or sold but a 
bit of everything was shown, and 
visiting delegations of farmers 
would faithfully draw the new 
models in their little copybooks with 
annotations about the uses to which 
these new implements could be put. 
In the old days, when each peasant 
had half an acre of land, he could 
not even have imagined intensive 
farming techniques that require job 
and team specialization. The Chi- 
nese, moreover, are little by little 
serving a kind of collective appren- 
ticeship that will later facilitate the 
changeover from an agrarian to an 
industrial society. 

With the “right” to work, the 
Chinese have won the right to par- 
ticipate actively and personally in 
the development of an entire na- 
tion. And if the Chinese did not 
traditionally have a sporting tem- 
perament, they have now acquired 
one. They read news of China’s 
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Members of an agricultural co-operative in Kiangsi Province cultivate a field 


newly turned for two-crop rice. 


economic development the way 
Americans read news of sports. 
Each morning when I asked my in- 
terpreter for news of the world he 
would tell me of some factory which 
had broken a production record, a 
wheat field that had given a record 
yield, or some co-operative that had 
challenged another co-operative. 

In factories, the innovations in 
methods of production introduced 
by individual workers are held up 
for admiration. Workers and fac- 
tories compete with each other. In 
an east Peiping textile mill I saw 
bulletin boards, small flags marking 
the records set by different teams 
of workers, production graphs, and 
reminders of the state five-year 
plan. 

One night in Peiping I was awak- 
ened by a parade of several thou- 
sand people marching to the sound 


of a brass band playing popular 
Chinese airs. The next morning I 
learned that the citizens of Peiping 
had been welcoming a delegation 
from Shanghai which had come to 
judge the cleanliness of Peiping. 
The two cities had challenged each 


other in a “cleanliness” contest 
which was part of a national cam- 
paign for domestic hygiene and 
clean streets! 

There are parades and stories in 
the newspapers every time a con- 
test is won, a record broken, or a 
new product or method of produc- 
tion is discovered. Campaigns fol- 
low one another, and even compete 
with one another because the fight 
must be waged on all fronts at the 
same time. There was the campaign 
for “the improvement of work 
style,” “the great leap forward,” the 
campaigns for the riddance of rats, 
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hygiene. “We are very tired right 
now,” somebody confided to me. 
But the great campaign, the one 
linking all other efforts, was: catch 
up with England in fifteen years! 
There was not a Chinese who did 
not say to us: “we will catch up in 
less than fifteen years!” 

I was taken to see an old temple 
atop the hills which dpminate the 
Yangtze south of Lang¢éhow and on 
its walls in giant characters was a 
saying: “The heroes of yesterday 
are dead; the heroes of today are at 
work.” This summed it up: the 
Chinese are a people resolutely 
turned toward the future, and they 
have been given objectives that 
they feel they can reach. 

I could only guess that there 
must have been enormous difficul- 
ties in the path of this revolution, 
and much opposition to the new 
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ways. I do not mean to disparage 
a courageous and hardworking peo- 
ple’s achievements but an objective 
approach is necessary for all those 
who hope to find a workable solu- 
tion for the very real problem of 
hunger in today’s world. It is all too 
easy for the East to take scandal at 
the misery of the working classes 
in the nineteenth century during 
the period of the Western Industrial 
Revolution, and it would be very 
easy for us to criticize the defects 
of the Chinese experiment but be- 
fore this gigantic question of how to 
make the earth habitable for all, 
East and West must be humble. 

I have learned from long, per- 
sonal experience how inhuman, sub- 
human even, is the condition of the 
great masses in the countries we 
euphemistically say are underde- 
veloped. A Chinese mining engineer 
told me: “Don’t compare us with 
your country, but compare us with 
what this country used to be.” But 
I suspected that a price had been 
paid for freedom from misery, un- 
employment, sickness, ignorance 
and other social evils, and that 
there was a negative aspect to the 
Chinese experiment. 

The price paid seems to depend 
on your point of view. Whatever 
the regime, the passage from a feu- 
dal (or semi-feudal) economy, or 
from a colonial (or semi-colonial) 
economy to a modern economy can- 
not take place without far-reaching 
technological and social changes, 
all of which affect human beings in 
one way or another. As a matter of 
fact, inasmuch as dictatorship facili- 
tates planning, the human costs of 
such progress might be still higher 
without dictatorship, and therefore 
it may not seem so bad to the mem- 
bers of a society in the process of 
change. 
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Every transitional economy re- 
quires the transfer of a certain part 
of the labor force from the country 
to the city. It may well be impos- 
sible to furnish this labor force with 
adequate living conditions right 
away. (I have already mentioned 
the dormitories in which Chinese 
workers live, as well as the new and 
almost satisfactory apartment 
dwellings which are being built.) 
But the peasant never willingly 
leaves the land, at least not where, 
as in China, rural living means 
something more than a mere liveli- 
hood: a way of life, perhaps a civi- 
lization. How then, under these 
conditions, is labor for industry re- 
cruited? I never got an answer to 
that question in China. 


Ons pAY near Ashan, after we 
had visited some blast furnaces, we 
were returning to the city and I 
saw, lining the wide avenues, some 
new apartment house which seemed 
rather elegant for China. But they 
were surrounded by barbed wire 
fences, and a soldier was guarding 
the entrance. It was obviously not 
a military barracks, nor was it a 
prison. When I questioned our in- 
terpreter, he said the buildings had 
to be guarded because of thieves. 
However, about three hundred 
yards further on, there were some 
older apartments which were not 
guarded, and which had no barbed 
wire fences. Were there no thieves 
there, I asked? I got no answer. 

I think that in order to recruit 
labor for the steel plant we had 
just visited it may have been neces- 
sary to “recruit” volunteers, and 
these precautions were necessary to 
prevent them from returning home. 
Had I been told this frankly I might 
have reflected on the problem in- 
volved in reconciling individual 
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liberty with the common good. But 
nobody in China would even dis- 
cuss this problem with me. 

When we visited one factory near 
Peiping which gave me the impres- 
sion of being the kind of sweatshop 
that existed in the early days of 
industrial capitalism, I was assured 
that the workers understood the 
necessity of working extra hours 
without pay, and of going without 
vacations “in order to build their 
happiness.” There was heroism 
there, and I admired it. The ele- 
ments of progress are being forged, 
but does the price of progress have 
to be placed so high? I do not 
think so, nor does the capitalistic 
exploitation of workers which the 
Communist theorists describe seem 
to me to justify this socialistic ex- 
ploitation in the East. 

In Langchow I visited the Insti- 
tute of Nationalities which trains 
leaders for the various minority 
groups in China. There I saw a 
mosque and so I asked if the Mos- 
lem students were still Moslems at 
the end of their studies. I was told 
that they were. Even though Marx- 
ism was presented to them as being 
the truth, acceptance of it was not 
required. Moreover, even if Marx- 
ism were well taught, I was told, the 
ideology of the Moslem minority 
would not change for at least 
twenty years. I could only ask my- 
self: what then? There would be 
no Moslems in China, only Marx- 
ists! 


Ox ANOTHER OCCASION we were re- 
ceived by high level labor union 


leaders who talked about their 
unions, and described for us a per- 
fect society functioning at its best 
and for the welfare of all, but they 
would not speak of the dangers and 
difficulties they had to face. I asked 
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about internal tensions within their 
unions (I refuse to believe that 
there are societies without internal 
conflicts) and I asked then if 
the textile workers approved of re- 
ceiving less than half the pay of 
the metal workers. Their answer 
was: “It was explained to them and 
agreement was reached.” 

I do not think it distressed me 
that we were taken for imbeciles so 
much as that we were in the pres- 
ence of a myth. There are tensions 
in China. Mao himself has discussed 
them publicly. During our inter- 
view with the labor union leaders 
we were even presented with litera- 
ture from the last union congress 
in which the internal tensions of 
these unions were explicitly referred 
to. What kind of ideological con- 
formism prevented these leaders 
from discussing their problems with 
us frankly? One of the leaders even 
became impatient with our ques- 
tioning and asked: “Why do you 
always compare us with the French? 
Do you want unions to be forever 
creating difficulties?” 


SomerHine important is lost in 
such a system. And much as I re- 
spected the heroism evidenced by 


acceptance of conditions: work 
pace, extra hours, absence of vaca- 
tion periods, in the long run, I 
think, fatigue will set in. Man will 
be degraded. He will have been 
alienated from the product of his 
labor. Neither the authoritarian re- 
gime nor the dogmatic ideology of 
the state can counteract this, and I 
could not help asking: what will be 
the condition of these people three 
years from now? Already the plan 
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of development had become the 
only Absolute. 

The successes, basic failure and 
the many costs of the progress 
which is evident in the Chinese ex- 
periment, bring up certain ques- 
tions that must be faced by the rest 
of the world. Up to now the West 
has not furnished the underdevel- 
oped countries of Asia and Africa 
with satisfactory solutions for their 
problems. Our aid and assistance is 
insignificant when compared with 
their actual needs. Free enterprise, 
private investment, rates of inter- 
est, our very thought patterns are 
inadequate, and—it is no secret— 
we do not look upon the Africans 
and Asians as our brothers. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese experi- 
ment is being watched with envy by 
the hungry millions of Africa and 
Asia. Information travels fast and 
when a hungry peasant, who has no 
work because there just is no work 
in his country, hears that his 
brother in China is working and is 
better off economically than he is, 
he is likely to ask why his country 
should not do what China has done. 

My observations about the 
harsher aspects of the Chinese ex- 
periment are unlikely to impress 
any but the rich. The poor of the 
world would be more impressed by 
the positive achievements of the 
experiment—which means that we 
must find a way of liberating man 
from the tyranny of hunger, misery, 
ignorance, and sickness without 
mutilating his conscience. This is 
a task for economics, and it is an 
important task for, as St. Thomas 
said, spiritual freedom begins with 
freedom from hunger. 
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Lost 


In betraying his academic profession, a talented young intellec- 
tual earned easy money and popularity—and personal tragedy. 


By John Lawrence 


‘Tus TV SCANDALS could hardly be called the 
stuff of tragedy. The House investigating sub- 
committee uncovered a dismal venality that 
honeycombed the whole TV industry from the 
top right down to the contestants on the quiz 
programs. For many long months previous to 
the inquiry, TV critics and educators had 
been lamenting the banality of the average 
program. Now the subcommittee discovered 
a moral condition among the TV personnel 
quite as tawdry as the cultural level of the 
shows. 

President Eisenhower, on hearing of the 
scandal, remarked that this was “a terrible 
thing to do to the American public.” Terrible 
seems too big a word to use to describe this 
hanky-panky. The rigged questions, the re- 
hearsed brow-mopping, the kickbacks and 
bribes, the pre-arranged failures to answer 
questions—all this hokum makes us wonder 
how a gigantic industry could spawn such 
cheap abuses. Aside from the truly frighten- 
ening phenomenon of a parade of perjurers 
before the grand jury, the frauds were a mess 
of scrubby tricks unmotivated by any great 
malice and leading to no huge disasters. All 
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that remains to be done is for the 
TV industry to clean up its nest. 


) = THERE WAS A personal tragedy 
in the case of Charles Van Doren. 
It was not a Greek tragedy, the 
type of catastrophe the tabloids 
claimed to find in this story of a 
popular idol whom they described 
as a weak human being caught in 
the grip of forces too powerful for 
him to conquer. Rather it was an 
American tragedy of a _ talented 
young intellectual who betrayed his 
academic profession and succumbed 
to the lure of the mass media, head- 
lines and easy money. His story 
can serve as a parable or perhaps a 
modern morality play for the guid- 
ance of intellectuals in the Ameri- 
can milieu. 

To begin with, Charles Van 
Doren was definitely an intellectual. 
As instructor and later assistant 
professor of English at Columbia 
University, he was such a success- 
ful teacher that 650 students peti- 
tioned for his reinstatement after 
he was dropped by the university. 
The Van Dorens are the most dis- 
tinguished literary family in Amer- 
ica. Charles’ uncle was the late 
Carl Van Doren, a Pulitzer-Prize 
winning biographer, and his father 
is the Pulitzer-Prize winning poet, 
Mark Van Doren. Charles’ fame on 
TV derived largely from the fact 
that he was considered the personi- 
fication of the young American in- 
tellectual. As a matter of fact, Van 
Doren claims that his conscience 
bothered him when he first learned 
that “Twenty-One” was rigged but 
he salved his conscience with the 
notion that he would “be doing a 
great service to the intellectual life, 
to teachers and to education in 
general by increasing public respect 
for the work of the mind through 
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The quiz show investigation has raised 
issues that will be of concern to the general 
public for months to come. There is how- 
ever a deep significance for intellectuals in 
the personal tragedy of Charles Van Doren. 
John Lawrence was the author of “Mendes- 
France, a Joan of Arc?” in the Jan. °55 
issue. 





my performance.” Looking back 
now he says, “In fact, I think, I 
have done a disservice to all of 
them.” 

What is the situation of the 
American intellectual today, Cath- 
olic as well as non-Catholic? 
Jacques Barzun maintains that in- 
tellectuals “never had it so good,” 
that they are well paid and riding 
high although the House of Intel- 
lect itself is corrupting from within. 
Not many eggheads would agree 
with Barzun. Most of them are un- 
derpaid, carry no weight in their 
local communities and often meet 
with public hostility. 

Anti-intellectualism may not be 
quite as rife as the intellectual 
thinks it is but it is virulent enough. 
He feels that he is unpopular, that 
he does not command attention, 
that his fellow-citizens attach over- 
tones of contempt to the label “egg- 
head.” In short, he believes he has 
no status in the community. He 
fears that the ordinary American 
regards him as a theorist who 
teaches unsettling doctrines or as 
an agitator who champions unpopu- 
lar causes such as that of the Negro 
or Puerto Rican, a man whose in- 
fluence synchronizes too smoothly 
with Communist penetration of 
American society by breaking down 
moral customs and undermining 
trust in American traditions. He 
aims to be a creator and fashioner 
of culture but he also knows that 
the crowds prefer the status quo. 

No wonder that the intellectual 
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becomes slightly uncomfortable in 
such a climate of opinion. He re- 
sents this distorted image of himself 
as he sees it reflected in mass media. 
Being human, he doesn’t like the 
role of public enemy and he feels 
that he has the right to enjoy a 
certain degree of respectability in 
his community. 

His reaction to criticism will de- 
pend on his character. If he is 
strong, has self-respect and takes 
pride in his work, he knows his own 
worth and the value of his work, 
and he will be ready to affirm in the 
face of any opposition his right to 
be himself and to do the work he 
loves and to do it creatively and 
eloquently. 

There is however another type of 
intellectual who is weak and lacking 
in a healthy self-respect and in per- 
sonal pride. Unsure of himself, 
craving for security and status, he 


will seek for security outside of 
himself perhaps in private industry 
or in attachment to some organized 
movement. I don’t mean that every 


professor or instructor or high 
school teacher who leaves the teach- 
ing profession for higher wages is 
short on self-respect. A wife and 
family to support are two valid and 
very cogent arguments for the 
transfer in many cases. But I do 
say that unless an intellectual takes 
a just pride in his God-given talents 
and in his work, he will be an easy 
prey for the lure of togetherness 
and the cozy feeling of having re- 
joined the human race. 

Some months ago The School 
Executive magazine reported all 
was well with above-average women 
public school teachers, but there is 
reason for concern over the fact that 
too few high-level male college stu- 
dents choose teaching as a career 
and of these, many quit after a few 
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years. Education is well rid of some 
of them but there are others who 
prove to be dedicated intellectuals 
once they survive the first tempta- 
tion to quit. A large proportion of 
this exodus could be stopped if the 
right person could get to these 
teachers in their hour of tempta- 
tion to give them courage and self- 
confidence. 

David Reisman in his Individual- 
ism Reconsidered points out the 
mental hazards that bedevil the in- 
tellectual who lacks personal pride 
and a reasonable amount of self- 
respect. In the chapter entitled 
“The Ethics of We Happy Few” he 
analyzes Helen Howe’s novel We 
Happy Few (Simon & Schuster, 
1946), and shows how incorrect the 
author is in the motivation of her 
characters. The story centers 
around an academic community, 
the English Department at Har- 
vard, and many readers have taken 
her novel as an accurate mirror of 
other academic communities 
throughout the country. Dorothea 
Natwick is drawn by marriage into 
this faculty group and she becomes 
a member of a coterie of avant- 
garde enthusiasts, people who in 
culture, sensitivity and mental 
alertness are far above even the 
average intellectual. Dorothea has 
a rather arrogant unconcern for 
ordinary people, ordinary events 
and ordinary emotions. 

With the coming of the Second 
World War however she suffers a 
number of humiliating and chasten- 
ing reverses and through her jour- 
neys to visit her son in the service, 
she comes to know ordinary folk. 
Finally she becomes a nurse’s aide 
and in that work she tries to forget 
herself completely. Her self-belit- 
tlement reaches its nadir when she 
has so thoroughly stripped herself 
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of pride that she now sees the son 
she loves “for the first time, as only 
part of the general whole—no longer 
anything special or remarkable or 
favored — just one more American 
gob.” 

The intended theme of the novel 
is that we must kill our individual- 
ity and personal pride by losing 
ourselves in some cause bigger than 
ourselves. Dorothea was “saved,” 
she regenerated herself in the cor- 
porate virtue of the work to which 
she dedicated herself. She ceased 
to be alone and proud. 

Reisman, however, following 
Fromm’s distinction between self- 
ishness and self-love, shows that 
we must not renounce individuality 
for any collectivism. He claims her 
fault was not that she was too 
proud but that she was lacking in 
pride. She was a hollow woman 
who had no inner resources to sus- 
tain her, no self-assurance and no 
personal pride, and so in her search 
for status she had to depend first on 
her little avant-garde coterie to give 
her admiration and later on the or- 
ganized nursing work to give her a 
feeling of importance. Reisman 
sees the fallacy underlying the 
novel’s theme as an all too common 
notion today —the idea that you 
can save yourself by immersing 
yourself in some cause bigger than 
your individual self. He agrees with 
Diana Trilling that immersion in a 
cause is no medicine for the sick 
soul of the modern individual and 
that it is most unfortunate that the 
dominant trend in our literary cul- 
ture is to assume that the individual 
finds himself by losing himself “in 
some larger social manifestation.” 

Was there any similarity between 
Charles Van Doren and Dorothea 
Natwick? Both were intellectuals, 
both were dissatisfied with them- 
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selves and searched for something 
outside themselves. We can under- 
stand why he was unhappy about 
his $3,600 a year as an instructor 
but he was consumed with a deeper 
discontent than this worry about 
salary. In an interview in News- 
week (Nov. 9, 1959) Van Doren 
said: “I’ve been running for 30 
years, running from reality, run- 
ning away from whatever is really 
true about me. I’m concerned now 
with turning to use this experience 
I’ve gone through, of forming my 
own life and finding more of myself. 
.. . I’ve been running for a kind of 
will-o’-the-wisp that would get a 
little away from me whenever I 
would seem to be catching up with 
it.” Now he is beginning to realize 
that in finding more of himself he 
will find happiness in doing the 
work for which he is best fitted. “I 
know now that my true dedication 
is to the academic life.” 

What the intellectual needs is 
courage in the face of a generation 
that still nurses its anti-intellectual- 
ism in spite of the insistent demand 
for more and better scientists. The 
phobia is deep in the American 
psyche and the much-libelled egg- 
head must learn to live with this 
hostility. He will meet with de- 
feats and humiliations and they 
will be the more scalding precisely 
because of his isolation from the 
crowd. But he must not abdicate 
his role. “The fashion nowadays” 
writes Pasternak, “is all for groups 
and societies of every sort. Gre- 
gariousness is always the refuge of 
mediocrities, whether they swear 
by Soloviev or Kant or Marx. Only 
individuals seek the truth.” 

The intellectual will be sorely 
tempted at times to join the crowd 
under the specious pretext that he 
may thereby help the cause of 
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scholarship. This was the delusion 
that trapped Van Doren into the 
TV trickery in the beginning and 
it was this that helped to enmesh 
him deeper in the trickery when 
his winnings were zooming to in- 
credible totals. “I was almost able 
to convince myself that it did not 
matter what I was doing because it 
was having such a good effect on 
the national attitude to teachers, 
education and the intellectual life.” 

In Communistic countries there 
is the phenomenon of mass guilt 
feelings which evoke a compulsive 
yearning to make a_ confession. 
When Van Doren made his con- 
fession, he was of course confessing 
his duplicity in taking $129,000 
and a $50,000 NBC job under false 
pretenses. Yet it seemed to me that 
there was an extra dash of contri- 
tion that was too self-abasing and 
it derived from the fact that he was 
painfully aware of being an egghead 
appealing for the forgiveness of his 
invisible audience. More abject and 
theatrical than the circumstances 
warranted, it took on the appear- 
ance of a bid for good will rather 
than a business-like accounting of 
his hanky panky for the benefit of 
the investigating committee. True, 
he had hoaxed these millions of 
televiewers but he need not have 
bared his soul and beat his breast 
as his way of apologizing for being 
an intellectual. 

About twenty months ago, the 
pollster Elmo Roper deplored the 
low prestige and community status 
of eggheads in America and he 
wrote. “Let’s elevate the learned 
man to the same high position in 
which we hold baseball players, 
winners of quiz shows and million- 
aires.” If he were to say it today, 
he would have to omit winners of 
quiz shows from his hall of con- 
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temporary fame. The intellectual 
however should not waste his good 
time worrying about status. He 
should roll up his sleeves and get to 
work in the classroom, the library 
or the laboratory without waiting 
for public approval. 

If contemporary society is to be 
saved, salvation must come from 
the altar and the ivory tower, not 
from Coney Island culture with all 
its sham and fakery. Public opin- 
ion polls have revealed that the 
masses don’t care what happens as 
long as it doesn’t touch a vital nerve 
such as the nerve that leads to the 
pocketbook. They simply want 
business as usual, the tin gods and 
bread and circuses and passing fads 
as usual. They don’t want to think. 
As Pope Pius said in his 1948 
Christmas address, the uninformed, 
mercurial crowds are only too ready 
to follow this flag today, tomorrow 
another. Society must be saved by 
that small group of responsible citi- 
zens who have a concern for the 
common good and who dedicate 
themselves to the tough task of 
thinking out today’s great problems. 

My contention is that the intel- 
lectual is out of place on TV or in 
mass media generally. Granted 
there are rare programs like “Open 
End,” the fact is that television as 
a medium is devoted to entertain- 
ment and an intellectual is no en- 
tertainer. As a theologian is out of 
place on the Communion breakfast 
circuit, so the intellectual is out of 
his territory on TV. It is spurious 
democracy to imagine that a thinker 
should bury his talents in order to 
appeal to the widest possible audi- 
ence and the lowest common de- 
nominator of intelligence. He can 
serve democracy best by becoming 
to the utmost of his abilities the 
man God intended him to be. 





Efforts to re-Christianize the French working class 


continue despite 


The End 
of the 


Priest-Worker 
Experiment 


by Thomas F. Stransky, C.S.P. 


Ross's SUCCESSFUL launching of 
Lunik II, the visit of Khrushchev to 
the U. S., and President de Gaulle’s 
peace pact to Algeria kept the 
French press busy last September. 
But such events did not stifle the 
quick publicity given to a private 
letter of Cardinal Pizzardo to the 
French hierarchy. Somehow Le 
Monde had obtained a copy, and 
printed it in full. The Holy Office 
in Rome had ended an experiment 
in France, the Church’s most avant- 
garde laboratory of the apostolate: 
the bishops must withdraw their 
priests “who are workers in factories 
and other enterprises or as sailors 
on fishing or merchant vessels.” 
Despite what the London Tablet 
reported as the “surprise and bit- 
terness” of Rome that the letter 
had been made public, its printing 
did much to stop the sensitive 
French from speculating on the rea- 


sons for the suppression and on the 
tone of an apparent reprimand to a 
work supervised by the French hier- 
archy. We recall well the violent 
French press reaction to the Roman 
decisions in 1953 to modify the 
priest-workmen movement and in 
1957 to suppress the French Cate- 
chism. 

The recent letter of Cardinal Piz- 
zardo reveals no cloak-and-dagger 
ecclesiastical politics. It is more 
than an abrupt and negatively 
toned document: a calm and posi- 
tive appraisal of the whole aposto- 
late to the French proletariat. 

But first, what was this priest- 
worker movement? It was not a 
spontaneous creation but precisely a 
movement, evolving for almost 
twenty years. It was one of the best 
examples of the groping, boldly im- 
aginative, dynamic renaissance of 
the French Church. It was one more 
sign that the chief difficulty in the 
French Church today is not a re- 
fusal “to get moving with the 
times,” but a temptation to adjust, 
perhaps too abruptly, to modern 
needs. 
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The “first” priest-workers were 
the twenty-five disguised chaplains 
who in 1942 accompanied the 800,- 
000 Frenchmen drafted for slave 
labor in Hitler’s Reich. Hiding their 
identity from the Nazis, they lived 
with workers as workers, only se- 
cretly giving spiritual help. 

Then on Easter Tuesday, 1943, 
Cardinal Suhard of Paris spent the 
whole night reading the book, 
France, a Missionary Land?, by 
Henri Godin and Yvon Daniel. 
Backed by statistics and examples, 
the book shook off any last illu- 
sions or facile denials about the 
state of religion in France: the Eld- 
est Daughter of the Church “had 
erected a solid wall between the 
Church and the working classes”; 
the proletariat was de-Christianized. 
To break down that wall, the au- 
thors pleaded that some priests be 
in no way attached to a parish but 
become manual workers. 


Cannnut SUHARD soon detached 
ten such priests from parochial work 
to become chaplains of workers. In 
July, 1944, with verbal approval 
from Rome, he set up a community 
of these chaplains. Under the title 
Mission de Paris, six began to live 
in the small quarters at 47 Rue de 
Ganneron in Paris. Six in 1946, the 
priest-workers in Paris were eigh- 
teen in 1952. In the whole of France 
there were 50 by 1949, 100 by 1953: 
diocesan priests, Jesuits, Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, and Capuchins. 
They went into factories as steel, 
chemical, and electrical workers. 
They became truck drivers and 
teamsters. They worked as farm- 
hands, as miners, as electricians, 
and as waterfront laborers, sailors, 
and dockhands—any job that could 
gain them acceptance by the de- 
Christianized workers. 
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When the recent decision of the Holy Of- 
fice, approved by the Pope personally, put 
an end to the priest-worker movement, many 
observers were quick to conclude that the 
Church was abandoning its efforts to reach 
the working classes in France. Father 
Thomas F. Stransky, C.S.P., interprets the 
decision differently. After receiving his 
licentiate in theology from the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., Father Stransky 
spent a year at the Institute of Missiology 
at the University of Muenster in Germany. 
He is at present studying for a doctorate in 
missiology at the Gregorian University in 
Rome. 





Oz THE GLIB and uninformed 
call all France “de-Christianized,” 
completely pagan in practice and at- 
titude. True, the majority of the 
French are wrapped in tradition and 
formalism, going to church only for 
the “occasions” — Baptism, First 
Communion, marriage, and burial, 
but there is throughout France 
some faith, some meaningful Chris- 
tian traditions, some consciousness 
of what the Church really is. 

But the proletariat, especially the 
proletariat in the large cities, is dif- 
ferent. According to an exacting 
sociologist, Fernand Boulard, only 
two to three per cent of the workers 
(and the workers constitute half 
the adult population of France) 
take part in the life of the Church. 
Abbé Daniel, the co-author of 
France, Pagan?, is now the pastor 
of the proletarian parish of Sts. 
Peter and Paul in Ivry. In an inter- 
view last spring, he mentioned that 
in a survey of his parish of 22,000 
inhabitants, 1,336 attended Sunday 
Mass. Seven hundred of those who 
attended were adults, only 88 were 
manual workers. 


‘Tne APOSTASY of the working class, 
however, is more than weak mass 


attendance. Until the last thirty 
years the French Church in general 
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was somewhat blind to the effects 
of the Industrial Revolution and to 
the new proletariat it was creating. 
Left to itself this proletariat devel- 
oped its own peculiar esprit de 
corps and forms even until now 
what Cardinal Suhard called “a 
new world and a new civilization of 
its own.” For these working masses 
the Church is an objet de musée. 
It is a social institution linked to an 
old-time-honored economic regime, 
but now superannuated, effete, in- 
appropriate for modern times. 

Not just Catholicism but religion 
itself is passé. A materialistic faith 
has surplanted it. The workers have 
a solid belief in technical progress 
and a passionate confidence that 
the future will regulate that prog- 
ress and deliver men from their mis- 
eries. In the words of the editor 
of Informations Catholiques In- 
ternationale, Georges Hourdin, 
“They are the founders of a new 
humanism. But it is an atheistic 
humanism.” 


‘Tm PROBLEM was clear to the 
French hierarchy. But the answer? 
How to break down the blockades 
between the Church and the pro- 
letariat? Cardinal Feltin told his 
Parisian clergy in 1953: “The work- 
ing world, estranged from the 
Church, has a certain unity which 
refuses to accept a stranger who 
comes to that world to give lessons. 
To influence it, he must be natural- 
ized as a member of that world.” 

Militant laymen do not suffice. 
For the proletariat the Church is 
unfortunately only the priest, and 
no laymen can convince the work- 
ing class that the Church is not a 
buttress of oppressive capitalism, 
disinterested in their material and 
spiritual lot. The French priest 
needs “naturalization papers.” He 
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must assume the role of the worker. 
Laymen are effective only if the 
priest opens the way. The zealous 
laymen need, in fact, to center their 
lives around a priest who is working 
side by side with them. 


Ox THE OTHER HAND, as the Holy 
See’s recent letter says: “It is es- 
sentially to exercise sacred func- 
tions that a priest is ordained—to 
offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
and public prayer of the Church to 
God, to administer the sacraments 
to the faithful and preach the word 
of God. All other activities of a 
priest must be carried out accord- 
ing to these purposes or flow from 
them as practical consequences.” 
Although good and sanctifying in 
itself, any daily manual work which 
makes it nearly impossible for a 
priest to fulfill his primary duties 
—daily Mass, breviary prayer, 
meditation, spiritual reading, and 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament—is 
work that defiles the effectivness of 
his priesthood. 

Partial proof of this principle be- 
came obvious to Pius XII in 1953. 
Something had gone wrong. Of al- 
most 150 priest-workers, 20 had 
married. The exhausting work, 
along with a desire to be with the 
workers in the evenings, left little 
time for anything spiritual other 
than Mass. Many lived alone, cut 
off from parish life and companion- 
ship with other priests. 


Bor worst of all, some, in spite of 
themselves, became emeshed in the 
class struggle. They lacked proper 
intellectual training and tended to- 
ward “Christian progressivism,” an 
attempt to reconcile Christianity 
with Marxism. Thus a few were 
leaders even in Communist unions. 
Some priest-workers signed a state- 
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ment which appeared in the Com- 
munist newspaper L’Humanité urg- 
ing Catholics to join Communist- 
controlled unions rather than Cath- 
olic labor unions. Others partici- 
pated in the Warsaw Peace Con- 
ference of 1948. The last straw for 
Rome, perhaps, was the publicity 
given to the arrest in May, 1952 of 
two Parisian priest-workers who 
joined the Communist-inspired pro- 
test against General Ridgeway’s 
military installation in France. 

In November, 1953, the Pope 
sternly limited the priests to three 
hours of daily factory life, forbade 
them to engage in trade-union ac- 
tivities, required that they receive 
more and better supervised train- 
ing, and, above all, not live alone 
but with a community of priests. 
Some priests refused to submit; 
most returned to traditional pas- 
toral work. Only twenty-five con- 
tinued their special mission under 
the new regulations. 


Tu 1953 decision was a saving 


purification. Cardinal Feltin con- 
sidered it a providential request “to 
rethink the modalities of the apos- 
tolate of priests in the working mis- 
sion.” In July, 1954, he grouped to- 
gether twenty-two parishes of the 
“Boucle” (a proletarian suburb east 
of Paris) into a “secteur mission- 
aire.” This sector embraced the 
parishes with its clergy, groups of 
militant Catholic Action workers, 
and some prétres au travail (the 
name now preferred to prétres-ouv- 
rieres). The aim: to co-ordinate all 
the apostolic efforts developed with- 
in the worker-world, and put in 
missionary motion the whole en- 
semble of clergy, organizations, and 
individual laymen. 

This idea caught on and was or- 
ganized nationally in 1957 with the 
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title Mission Ouuvriére. Today there 
are nineteen such sectors scattered 
throughout forty dioceses. Sixty 
priest-workers have been engaged 
in the apostolate within the Mission 
Ouvriére and under the terms of 
the 1953 directive. 


Tas BACKGROUND is necessary to 
understand the positive importance 
of Rome’s recent letter. Withdraw- 
ing priests from manual work in no 
way implies that the Church has 
ceased its evangelical mission to the 
workers’ world. (Such was the 
proud boast of Roger Garaudy in 
the Communist L’Humanité: “The 
working class and religion met in a 
spiritual battle, and the working 
class has triumphed!’’). Nor was 
the recent papal letter a reprimand 
to the priest-worker who since 1953 
have been carrying on their special 
apostolate. 

The French hierarchy who had 
priest-workers in their dioceses an- 
nounced on September 18th that 
“they wish to affirm ... that the 
prétres au travail have carried on 
their apostolate in conformity with 
the mission entrusted to them by 
their bishops.” Archbishop Guerry 
of Cambrai, in charge of the episco- 
pal commission for the working 
class, emphasized, the suppression 
“does not detract at all from the 
merits of the often heroic generos- 
ity, or the courage of those priests.” 
But the dogma of the priesthood 
comes first. Archbishop notes that 
the Holy See is “preoccupied—how 
moving this is for every priest and 
believer!—with protecting the pur- 
ity and integrity of the priestly 
functions.” The circumstances un- 
der which the French clergy must 
work are still not morally favorable 
but dangerous to the priest’s pri- 
mary duties. 
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The recent letter does not call a 
halt to the form the working apos- 
tolate is assuming in France. To the 
contrary, it is more than satisfied 
with the Mission Ouvriére which 
“has succeeded in co-ordinating this 
lay apostolate with the ministry of 
parish priests and Catholic Action 
chaplains” under the “efficient” di- 
rection of the French hierarchy. 


Bor THE MOST important aspect 
of the pastoral directive of the Holy 
See is its emphasis on the role of 
the organized laity. Christian 
workers have a “most noble mis- 
sion,” they complement the priest 
in the total mission of the Church. 
Under their bishops and priests, 
“they must bring back to the 
Church and God the immense mul- 
titude of their brother workers.” 
(The letter quotes the encyclical of 
Pius XI, Divini Redemptoris.) 

“Too many Frenchmen,” com- 
ments Archbishop Guerry, “have 
failed to understand up to now that 
Worker’s Catholic Action, com- 
posed of laymen organized for the 
evangelization of the world of labor, 
represented the first and best solu- 
tion, since lay people are present 
everywhere in working circles, liv- 
ing the same life as those who they 
want to bring to Christ.” 

Ever since the Young Christian 
Workers was formed in 1926, 
France has been developing more 
and more Catholic Action worker 
groups. These “apostolic initia- 
tives” are encouraged in Cardinal 
Pizzardo’s letter, with the added 
request that the French Church be- 
gin to consider adding secular insti- 
tutes to these. (Pius XII defined 
secular institutes in the Apostolic 
Constitution, Providu Mater Ec- 
clesia (1949) as “associations of 
clerics or laymen, whose members, 


in order to acquire Christian per- 
fection and exercise fully the 
apostolate, profess to practice 
the evangelical counsels in the 
world.”’) 

Within such institutes priests 
can play “an important and effec- 
tive role’: giving to the lay mem- 
bers religious and social instruction, 
and a profound spiritual training 
adapted to their condition of life 
and their status as workers. The 
priests can contact other workers 
through them and “in the climate 
of confidence brought about by 
these contacts, they can little by 
little open these souls to superna- 
tural truth and lead them to the 
practice of a Christian life.” 


So THE PRIEST-WORKER experiment 
ends only to open new ways of an- 
swering an extraordinary problem. 
The letter was no dampener. Rome 
and the French hierarchy do not 
need to awaken France but rather 
to control the enthusiasm of ardent 
militants, to help direct their efforts, 
and to stabilize those organizations 
which have arisen, as a necessity, 
outside the traditional structures 
of the Church. 

Pope John realizes that he “is 
imposing a real sacrifice on priest- 
workers in asking them to renounce 
their jobs,” and the letter asks them 
to have “confidence in the fruitful- 
ness of their obedience for their 
priestly lives and their ministry.” 
To most French observers, the de- 
cision is a trial sent by God to pur- 
ify the workers’ movement of some 
excesses, and they see that the 
obedience and acceptance — how- 
ever painful—may be the very spir- 
itual force which could in a more 
hidden sacrificial manner fecundate 
the very apostolate they are seem- 
ingly asked to renounce. 














Britons Voted For Their Bank Accounts 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Tur UNEXPECTEDLY decisive Conservative victory in the recent British 
elections seems to me to light up a general phenomenon that is as sur- 
prising as any in my life time. Americans may not be as startled by it 
as the European observer since American politics, operating within a 
country that has been far wealthier and more industrially advanced than 
any country in Europe, have been far less subject to the consequences and 
potentialities of the social revolution in Europe which may be said to 
have begun with the Communist Manifesto issued by Marx and Engels in 
1848. 

Marxism gave the impetus to what is perhaps best described as the 
class war. It often joined hands, too, with a secularist liberal movement 
especially in connection with the wider revolt against the established reli- 
gious forces. 

We may think of this social-reformist movement as Communistic or 
democratic-socialist. Or we may regard it as an increasingly marked 
expression of Europe’s religious and moral awareness that the masses 
of workers had been unjustly exploited by the capitalists and leisured 
classes of the Industrial Revolution. No matter how we view the move- 
ment, the fact is that a sense of “class” revolution underlay the European 
mind to such an extent that it was generally assumed that the most 
that could be done was to delay the day of reckoning when Communism 
perhaps, but, more likely, an extreme form of democratic socialism, would 
dominate most of Europe. Even now, I can remember as a boy in the 
1912’s and 1913’s not only the fear of war among my parents’ generation 
but the fear of the workers, then really beginning to organize themselves 
effectively. And that was the time to which historians look back as the 
golden days before the first war destroyed tradition and stability. 


Beanty IMPRESSIONS of this kind no doubt tend to affect a person’s out- 
look through life, and even though my conscience has always told me to 
support and work for social justice in the terms put forward by Christian 
social-reformers who might be described as “left of center,” I have never 
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quite been able to shake off a kind 
of dread of the inevitable advance 
of the left. It may be that those 
born after the first World War are 
quite without a dread that was 
probably born in my pre-war child- 
hood. However this may be, I think 
many would agree that “progress” 
since the first World War seemed 
bound to work itself out steadily as 
an ever more leftward political and 
social tendency. 

In Britain, when Churchill was 
defeated politically after the second 
World War and Labor returned 
with a thumping majority of 180, 
it was commonly said that the 
Tories would never return in this 
century. Nor was this merely a 
British phenomenon. Only Greece, 
apart from the special case of de- 
feated West Germany, had a right 
government until 1949, the rest be- 
ing governed by left wing parties 
(Norway, Sweden, Denmark, New 
Zealand, France, Australia and 
Italy) or center parties (Austria, 
Holland and Belgium). 

In fact, all of us have proved to 
be completely wrong. Today center 
or right-wing parties dominate the 
democracies, except for the moder- 
ate lefts of Scandinavia and, more 
recently, New Zealand. 

Despite this, the feeling that the 
left-wing parties could and would 
come again has persisted. Nor was 
it just an expectation of a swing of 
the pendulum, but the result of that 
long-ingrained belief that a moder- 
ate left, at any rate, was the party 
of social justice, of the common 
people, of the natural majority, 
whereas the right was still essen- 
tially the party of the privileged, 
the big employers, the moneyed 
classes, a section of the people 
which must inevitably be in a mi- 
nority. 
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For years European political experts have 
been predicting the irresistible advance of 
the left but the British Conservatives have 
just won their third successive victory. The 
election means, according to Michael de la 
Bedoyere, that the people vote for the right 
when wages are good, and for the left in 
bad times. This materialism indicates the 
need of a new British party to awaken the 


public conscience to the higher values of 
life. 





Hence the extraordinary nature 
of the Tory progress in Britain. 
1951 was surprising, but an acci- 
dent due to some reaction against 
the austerity of the post-war years. 
1955 with a considerably increased 
majority was a near-miracle and al- 
most certainly not to be repeated. 
But 1959, after Eden and Suez and 
under Macmillan, a man whose ap- 
pearance and manner reflect so 
strongly the traditional British rul- 
ing caste, constitutes not only a 
shattering political record, but is, in 
fact, inexplicable, save in terms 
that for years we have been reading 
European politics and European 
social and popular values all wrong. 


To PUT THE MATTER in a doubtless 
exaggerated way, it means that the 
whole century and more of social 
reform has been founded on some- 
thing quite different from what we 
imagined. 

Social reform, in fact, has not 
been a great moral crusade to ob- 
tain justice and to work out an in- 
telligent form of social democratic 
government; it has simply been a 
reflection of the fact that when 
wages are low and unemployment 
high, then electoral votes tend to go 
(and not too rapidly at that) to the 
parties of the left, whereas as soon 
as wages are high and unemploy- 
ment negligible a great many of 
those same votes go to the party or 
parties of the right. 
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I have little doubt that in this 
last election a great number of the 
Liberal votes were taken from the 
labor ranks. If this is so, it means 
that about a million and a half who 
voted Labor in 1955 have switched 
over to the two right parties in 
1959. Given the traditional solidar- 
ity of the trade union left as a self- 
confessed “class” party, this is as- 
tounding in so slowly changing a 
country as Britain. 

I said that this was an exagger- 
ated explanation, for there are 
many other factors to be taken into 
account. The most important, per- 
haps, is the fact the modern Con- 
servative Party is extremely con- 
scious of the need for social reform 
and social justice. In this respect 
it cannot be called a strictly right- 
ist party. It believes in a system of 
free enterprise which will give it the 
cash wherewith to change the face 
of the country and give all the peo- 
ple better and more secure condi- 
tions under which to live. Labor 
aims at much the same result by 
organizing, controlling, ordering 
and directing British economy, con- 
sidering the question of cash and 
continuing prosperity to be second- 
ary. In times of depression its ap- 
peal is strong; in times of prosperity 
the Tory way works better. But 
even this degree of idealism has for 
its object, in the main, vote-catch- 
ing among an educated electorate. 


—_— THE BEST proof of the na- 
ture of the Conservative third vic- 
tory (in tune with most political ex- 
perience in Europe and the Com- 
monwealth) is the immediate reac- 
tion on the Labor Party. It now 
acknowledges that so long as pros- 
perity continues—and why should 
it not, given better economic con- 
trol over threats of slumps, together 
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with the advance in technical prog- 
ress and know-how? —it hasn’t a 
hope of victory. Should it try to 
join with the Liberals and become a 
radical “center” party? Or should 
it stick to its socialist guns and 
await the day when depression 
comes back to Britain? The debate 
and division have already made 
themselves keenly felt, and they 
will continue for a long time. Only 
the rare Christian leader like the 
Catholic Lord Pakenham, speaks 
out strongly for a social justice 
which is based not on expediency 
but on Christian values. 


‘Tus LESSON WE ARE learning is 
that, despite many genuine ideal- 
ists in the century of leftward po- 
litical movement, its progress was 
due to materialistic aims which were 
effective so long as conditions of life 
for the majority were bad. These 
aims gave power to the left wing; 
and now that conditions are good, 
they are giving power to the right 
wing. Can they be considered good 
from the point of view of Christian 
social ideals? 

One cannot get around the fact 
that it is intrinsically better for a 
country to have a well-fed, well- 
housed people enjoying substantial 
liberty and equality than to be two 
separate nations: the rich and the 
poor. But it is far from enough, and 
paradoxically it creates terrible 
temptations. I remember a priest, 
who has worked for years in Lon- 
don’s working-class dockland, telling 
me that during the years of depres- 
sion he could bring many of his 
Catholic people back to church and 
the sacraments. Today, those same 
people with high wages, decent 
houses and television no longer look 
at him. They’re all right without 
God and religion. And here we can 
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take “God and religion” to cover all 
the generous impulses, the regard 
for one’s neighbor, the ideal of liv- 
ing a good and full and construc- 
tive human life. 


I, IT IS TRUE that the new deal of 
prosperity and a good time for all 
only results in a life of “bread and 
circuses,” then the Christian at 
least must feel that there is even 
more to do in the way of social edu- 
cation and furthering the ideal of 
brotherhood and justice than there 
was in the bad old days of social in- 
justice. If Christian nations find 
their way of life approximating to 
the secularism of Scandinavia, 
where divorce and suicide rates are 
so high, or even the ambitions of 
Khrushchev’s Communism, then it 
is time they woke up to the realities 
of a purely materialistic prosperity. 

It is generally thought that in the 
British General Election, votes 
were scarcely influenced at all by 
such problems as the future of 
Nyasaland, the plight of the world 
refugees, nuclear warfare, even the 
remnant of the poor and the misfits 
in a prosperous society. The real 
question was: Shall I personally 
fare better under a Tory adminis- 
tration or a Labor one? 

What is clearly needed in Britain 
and in Europe generally—I would 
imagine it is needed in America also 
—is a party prepared to stake its 
future on social justice in a rather 
different sense from the old ideal of 
just wages and decent conditions of 
life and work for the potenially dan- 
gerous majority that have not got 
them. 

Domestically, such a party must 
work for the diffusion of responsibil- 
ity, ownership, enterprise within the 
nation — even for the diffusion of 
risk, for if a man can live without 
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risk, he is hardly more than a slave. 
It must encourage the sense 
throughout a people that freedom is 
something positive—freedom to 
serve, not only one’s countrymen, 
but the good life throughout the 
world. 

One only has to remember the 
years of war when a living ideal 
transformed the individual into a 
neighbor both to his fellow citizens 
and to a world that had to be saved. 
It was significant that during the 
British elections no word about God 
or about religion was spoken. Be- 
cause there happened not to be any 
denominational differences, for ex- 
ample about schools or about Com- 
munism, God and religion were left 
entirely out of the picture. Yet, 
how in times of prosperity and easy 
living can idealism and love be gen- 
erated save through the sense that 
we are sons of God and brothers in 
Christ? 

There is certainly room for a new 
party which would openly denounce 
the essential materialism of both 
the right and the left, arousing the 
consciences of the people to the re- 
sponsibilities and the values of hu- 
man life—all the greater in that 
today social conditions allow for 
money, leisure, education and cul- 
ture. 

If the left (to use the only con- 
venient term in Europe) can forget 
the outdated and often only mate- 
rialistic shibboleths of socialism and 
State paternalism, and boldly make 
service and fuller lives its cause, not 
only at home but throughout a 
world, returning, we may hope and 
pray, to something like peace, it 
may not win elections, but it could 
shame the great successful parties 
into rising above the narrow, self- 
regarding conception of “I’m all 
right, Jack.” 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE WAR LOVER 
by John Hersey 
Knopf. $5.00 

With an intricate and compelling art 

Mr. Hersey submits a searing indictment 

of war: the which “wells up 

out of ‘the dark slimy places of toads 
and snakes and hairy men’—from deep, 

The War Lover is saved 

from being merely a tract by the author’s 

narrative skill and his canny selectivity 
in persons and events 


darkness 


deep down.” 


Its power comes 
from its single-minded concentration on 
the decline and fall of a pilot of a Flying 
Fortress who boasts that he leads “the 
most of men in the 
Buzz Marrow, the 
has the kind of 


destructive group 
history of the world.” 
pilot of “The Body,” 
courage (the real war lover’s courage) 
“that really death for all.” As 
counterpoint, the narrator, Marrow’s co- 
pilot, can say, “I did not hate those I 
fought, and I did not those I 
guarded.” 

Marrow 


wants 


love 


and Charles Boman, the co- 
pilot, are stationed in England on a tour 
of duty lasting from March to August at 
the height of the bombing raids over Ger- 
many. A chapter of flashback alternates 
with each slice of narrative which de- 
scribes the progress of “The Body’s” final 
raid. The focus is alternately on Buzz 
and his disintegration and on Boman’s 
growing discovery (aided by the insights 
of his mistress, Daphne) that Buzz 
boasts of sexual and other prowesses to 
cover up a lifetime of escape and cow- 
ardice. 

Buzz Marrow’s war is a very limited 
war (the warfare of men is seemingly re- 


mote from the destruction they cause), 
but it is a thoroughly realized one. Mr. 
Hersey uses just the right amount of 
telling detail to convey the experience 
of flying in a “Fort”; it is war made in- 
timate and personal. Buzz Marrow re- 
mains an enigma despite all the hatred 
Boman puts into the picture. Oddly 
enough, Kid Lynch (presumably a Cath- 
olic, as one gathers from a sardonic 
reference to himself as “Father Am- 
brose”), has the services of a Protestant 
padre at his funeral. A few touches like 
this show that Mr. Hersey, usually 
meticulous about detail, has not fully 
done his homework. Nonetheless, The 
War Lover is an impressive book. 


CITADEL OF GOD 

by Louis de Wohl 

Lippincott. $4.50 
In Citadel of God Mr. de Wohl turns his 
attention to another great saint-founder, 
St. Benedict. This novel is, once again 
following the author’s well-tried and emi- 
nently successful formula, a story of a 
saint projected against the life of his 
times. In this instance the reader comes 
to know a great deal more about the con- 
fused political fortunes of Rome, first in 
the hands of the Goths and then cap- 
tured by a great soldier sent by Byzan- 
tium, than about the life of the great 
founder of Western monasticism. On ex- 
actly 147 of these 349 pages does Bene- 
dictus appear in person or as the sub- 
ject of conversation; on 202 pages he is 
as far away as though he were in some 
other novel. St. Scholastica, St. Bene- 
dict’s twin sister, is referred to three or 
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four times. She has one short scene in the 
entire book, lasting less than a page. 
The real protagonist of Citadel of God 
—and his relation to St. Benedict is 
pretty tenuous—is one Peter of Salonica, 
a fictitious character to whom Mr. de 
Wohl assigns the role of overturning the 
Ostrogothic kingdom of Italy by the 
forces of the Byzantine emperor. As the 
story opens King Thedoric, greatest of 
the Ostrogoths, is nearing the end of a 
reign of three decades. An Arian heretic, 
he rules from Ravenna. Rome is seeth- 
ing with discontent and decadence. 
Peter, a step-son of the philosopher Boe- 
thius, vows he will devote his lifetime to 
vengeance and to winning the wife of 
Boethius. Some years later Boethius 
has been disposed of by judicial murder, 
and Peter is Byzantine ambassador to 
the late king’s daughter, now Queen-Re- 
gent. With great gusto Mr. de Wohl 


describes the struggles over Rome, the 
citadel of man. By contrast, his atten- 
tions to Benedictus and his citadel on 
Monte Cassino are pallid indeed. 


THE BEST AMERICAN 
SHORT STORIES, 1959 

ed. by Martha Foley 

and David Burnett 

Houghton Mifflin. $4.50 
This volume of a distinguished annual 
series celebrates the 150th anniversary of 
the birth of Poe who is considered the 
father of the short story form. Poe’s 
fathership is perhaps more marked in 
the 1959 volume than in those of im- 
mediately preceding years, for there are 
some tall yarns here, and even a few 
betraying a rudimentary knowledge of 
plotting, as well as examples of what has 
come to be called the “literary” story. As 
Miss Foley says in her foreword, these 
stories are to be enjoyed rather than 
“over-analyzed.” As before she excludes 
stories from the slick magazines (as be- 
ing “corrupted” by “Madison Avenue”). 
She holds firmly that one need not go to 
the slicks for fun, that literary stories 
from the low-circulation, experimental 
magazines can and should be read for 
sheer enjoyment and not for “terrific 
profundities, hidden mysteries, symbols.” 
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At least two of these stories are unre- 
servedly funny and should be accepted 
on the surface. “The Iowan’s Curse,” by 
Charles G. Finney, is a superb example 
of the tall story: a grumpy old man from 
Iowa puts a curse on an Arizona town, a 
curse which falls on those who do a good 
deed. Philip Roth’s “The Conversion of 
the Jews” is a riotous yarn about a small 
boy who practices a kind of blackmail on 
his mother and his rabbi by threatening 
to jump off the synagogue roof until they 
promise they will never hit anybody 
about God.” Another tall tale, again 
marked with tenderness and not without 
a symbol or two, describes the havoc 
caused when a deer, a magnificent buck, 
storms its way into a department store. 

A notable theme of our times is well- 
handled in two stories. In John Updike’s 
“A Gift from the City,” a young couple 
find themselves responsible for a Negro 
to whom the wife gives ten dollars. The 
man comes again and again, with new 
demands, making Liz and James the 
caretakers of his family and fate. Bern- 
ard Malamud’s “The Last Mohican” 
portrays with sympathy an American 
Jew in Rome (“Imagine all that history,” 
he says to himself in the railroad station), 
who is immediately accosted by another 
Jew for a handout. “My first hello in 
Rome and it has to be a schnorrer.” The 
relationship of responsibility between 
Susskind, the schnorrer, and Fidelman, 
a would-be art historian, is delicately 
drawn. 

Some of the stories, of course, content 
themselves with impressing an unpleas- 
ant personality (remotely the author’s?) 
upon the reader. On the whole, though, 
this year’s selection of the “best” is 
among the best in recent years for a 
lively, and at times rowdy, readability. 


JEREMY TODD 

by Hamilton Maule 

Random House. $2.95 
As both T. S. Eliot and Ernest Heming- 
way have observed, the Tom Sawyer- 
Huck Finn motif strikes a deep chord 
in American life and American fiction. 
Jeremy Todd is a brief, sensitive strik- 
ing of the chord of American boyhood. 
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We see Jeremy during the summer of 
his tenth year. He lives in a small house 
in San Antonio with his grandparents. 
As the story opens, his grandfather is 
dying. The grandfather, a former Ranger 
and in his last days a railroad man, dies 
as Jeremy’s grandmother says (when she 
can bear to speak to the boy of it) “out 
of pure pride.” Grandfather had re- 
moved a tooth with a dirty pair of pliers 
and died of blood poisoning. 

A “reasonable amount” of pride, Mrs. 
Todd tells her grandson, is not a sin, 
but refusing to bend “to pain or to sor- 
row” certainly is. For both of them, in 
the weeks that follow Mr. Todd’s death, 
there is a struggle with sorrow. For a 
long time Jeremy refuses to admit that 
his grandfather has died. Jeremy will 
sit in his chair in the garage, waiting for 
his grandfather to come. In his resent- 
ment Jeremy declares a kind of war on 
his grandmother. With his static elec- 
tricity machine, he works out a literally 
shocking experience for Judge Beau An- 
derson and his wife when they take their 
dogs out for a stroll. That episode ends 
ambiguously for Jeremy. Far from am- 
biguous is the humiliation he experiences 
when, in second-hand trousers bought 
for him by his grandmother, he is forced 
to retire hastily from a children’s party. 
After that experience he runs away from 
home, arriving at a farm many miles 
away. An understanding farmer talks 
to the boy and comes to his rescue in 
an ugly brawl when two 
drunks terrify a Negro. The farmer ad- 
vises Jeremy to go home where the mem- 
ory of his grandfather is palpable enough 
to “mark trees.” The farmer sagely adds, 
“Paint on my barn don’t color yours 
none,” meaning that Jeremy will have to 
come to knowledge through his own ex- 
perience. How Jeremy comes to know 
himself and his grandmother as 
makes for a heart-warming story. 


lunchroom 


well 


LUCINIE 

by M.-L. Paschal-Dasque 

Kenedy. $3.75 
Lucinie is the story of the impact of the 
presence of God in a heroic soul. An 
astonishing achievement, obviously the 
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result of much meditation, this book is 
convincing in the atmosphere of the phys- 
ical place (Algeria) it evokes as well as 
in its success in making the spiritual 
state palpable. 

Sister Lucinie, a member of a French 
nursing order, was the only devout mem- 
ber of a worldly family, and from the 
members of her family she has known 
the harsh realities of unbelief. In the 
convent she finds harsh realities too: 
imperfections, wavering vocations, and, 
in some of the nuns, a terrifying selfish- 
ness. Sister Lucinie is most of all ap- 
palled by the “kind of Christian security” 
that comes from a fatalism that accom- 
plishes nothing. After being plunged 
into a dark night of the soul, Sister 
Lucinie works her way, almost painfully, 
to a state made strikingly manifest by 
the performance of miracles. By one 
miracle, ironic in its consequences, she 
raises a women from the dead. Through 
all her struggles and experiences Sister 
Lucinie retains a forcefulness, almost a 
brusqueness, like that of St. Joan, which 
others in “their excessive wisdom, their 
determination to cut her power, her 
holiness, and her glory down to the level 
of their needs” cannot destroy. 


THE BREAKING POINT 

by Daphne du Maurier 

Doubleday. $3.95 
The nine short stories in this book are 
all built around a common theme—the 
facing of reality. “When this happens,” 
the author says in a brief prefatory note, 
“it is as though a link between emotion 
and reason is stretched to the limit of 
endurance, and sometimes snaps.” In 
“The Alibi” a man is brought to the 
point (in preparing a defense for a mur- 
der he hopes to commit), of admitting 
guilt for a supposed murder he did not 
commit. The protagonist of “The Blue 
Lenses” emerges from an eye operation 
seeing the heads of birds (her husband 
is a vulture) or animals (a doctor is 
a kindly dog) on the people around her. 

One of the stories, “The Archduchess,” 
is a political allegory. Revolution un- 
called for and caused by ignoble, self- 
seeking techniques is pilloried in Miss 
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du Maurier’s tale of a mythical princi- 
pality. A hunter finally faces fear in 
“The Chamois”; while in “The Limpet” 
the narrator recounts a life of selfishness 
and malice, wondering all the while why 
everything has always gone wrong and 
why nobody likes her. To her final ques- 
tion “What is it that I do?” Dilly sup- 
plies, all unaware, an awesome answer. 

The stories in The Breaking Point are 
not “think pieces,” but they are all skill- 
fully written. Two at least, “The Pool” 
and “The Lordly Ones,” both stories 
about imaginative children who live ig- 
nored in an alien adult world, rise above 
plot contrivance to compelling artistic 
statement. 


TOO MANY GHOSTS 

by Paul Gallico 

Doubleday. $3.95 
Almost every reader has moments when 
he is willing to forego the ardors of art or 
commitment to statements about the hu- 
man condition for a good, suspenseful 
yarn. For such a relaxed moment Paul 
Gallico’s Too Many Ghosts has many 
satisfactions to offer. Remaining on the 
surface as far as the nature of evil and 
the complexities of the manners of Eng- 
lish aristocrats are concerned, Mr. Gal- 
lico serves up an engaging concoction. 
A Tudor mansion, an ancient family, a 
visiting American girl, and poltergeists 
are some of the ingredients. 

The Paradines have fallen on tax-rid- 
den days, and the current Lord Paradine 
must turn one wing of the Hall into a 
“Country Club” for paying guests. Noth- 
ing could be more inconvenient or more 
of a threat to baronial solvency than the 
reappearance of the family’s historic 
ghost, a nun who appears in the habit of 
a Sister of Charity. When the nun ap- 
pears and the harp in the locked music 
room is plucked by ghostly hands, a 
Paradine is on his way to doom. Mr. 
Gallico’s plot calls for the investigations 
of a ghost-detective who has quite a time 
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of it explaining gliding chairs, flying ob- 
jects, spectral yet palpable visitations, 
and such things. The most elusive thing 
in the book, interestingly enough, and 
part of its charm, is the faint whiff of 
American snobbery about English titles, 
the castles and class differences which 
can be detected as you mount the grand 
staircase—just to the right of the first 
landing, in fact. 


PURSUIT OF THE PRODIGAL 

by Louis Auchincloss 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.75 
In a famous conversation F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald insisted to Ernest Hemingway 
that the Very Rich are different from the 
rest of us. “They have more money,” 
Hemingway replied flatly. In The Pur- 
suit of the Prodigal Mr. Auchincloss 
demonstrates, with many a refinement of 
phrase and application, the truth of 
Hemingway’s truism. His hero is a man 
of great wealth, a distinguished lawyer 
who has been bitten by Thoreau, appar- 
ently. He wants to simplify his life by 
abandoning wife and family and going 
back to his roots. 

Reese Parmelee goes back to Parmelee 
Cove, a private enclave his family has 
carved out cf Long Island proper, and 
tries to get back to the simple things. 
His wife divorces him and remarries. She 
of course becomes respectable thereby; 
whereas Reese, with only a mistress to 
show for his new freedom, cannot be a 
part of the world to which he flees. Reese 
goes arty and joins the law firm of a 
shyster (no more Yale Club for him!), 
and is finally purged (it says here) of his 
selfishness. He has to desert Rosina for 
a while to achieve perspective. Every- 
thing ends in a charming scene of ro- 
mantic eyewash as Rosina, Reese’s sec- 
ond wife, and our hero are finally recon- 
ciled—with as little reason as they had 
for parting. “It’s such a job to be happy,” 
Rosina gushes in the book’s final sen- 
tence. 
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AND GOD MADE MAN AND WOMAN 
by Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J. 
Regnery. $4.00 

Problems related to the adequate under- 
standing and cultural definition 
and the destined to plague 
mankind perennially. At present, chang- 
ing social customs and radical new the- 
ories openly challenge traditional view- 
points, while the unprincipled social 
emphasis on sex adds to the prevalent 
confusion. 

Writing against this backdrop of so- 
cial change, conflicting theories and cal- 
culated stimulation, the author sets out 
to correct three types of sexual ignor- 
ance—ignorance stemming from “paren- 
tal taboo,” from the “sexual 
outlet” theory, and from the “monosex- 
ual” interpretation of man and woman 
The first is based on puritanical prudery 
and lack of knowledge, the second treats 
sex as a merely biological phenomenon, 
and the third regards masculine and 
feminine differences as primarily cultural 
and consequently subject to almost limit- 
less adaptation. 

In developing his approach, Father 
Cervantes says in effect, “Let’s look at 
the pertinent facts.” Hence, after de- 
scribing the observed general characteris 
tic qualities of the sexes, he devotes the 
following four chapters to a fairly exten- 
sive treatment of the physical, emotional, 
psychological and religious differences 
revealed in current research. The con- 
sequences of these differences in relation 
to marriage and the social system are 
then spelled out at considerable length, 
and the book concludes with a rather 


of sex 
sexes seem 


academic 


brief though stimulating discussion of 
sexual complementarity as the basis of 
human love. 

Although this is not a “how to” book, 
it does offer teachers, parents and 
the sound factual information 
they need. What is more important, by 
pointing out the personal and social sig- 
nificance of sexual differences, it fur- 
nishes the necessary groundwork for an 
adequate definition of appropriate mas- 
culine and feminine roles. If, as is fre- 
quently alleged, we are in the throes of 
a “sex revolution,” it is because we have 
ignored pertinent facts or failed to grasp 
their obvious implications. Thus the pres- 
ent approach goes to the heart of the 
matter. 


couples 


Of course knowledge is not enough. 


There remains the ever-recurring need 
to develop practical goals, standards and 
patterns of conduct designed to imple- 
ment what we know in a given social en- 


vironment. Because man is a rational 
creature, he is capable of devising a 
variety of more or less adequate means 
for fulfilling the demands of his sexual 
nature. Under current conditions of rapid 
social change, therefore, it is particularly 
important that he keep clearly in mind 
the nature and purpose of sex, lest the 
changing means he devises frustrate the 
requirements of his nature. 
Contemporary Christians face the ad- 
ditional task of implementing their be- 
liefs while actively participating in a 
society that has institutionalized stand- 
ards of conduct and sexual practices they 
cannot accept. To remain normal in a 
morally pathological society is no minor 
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accomplishment, yet Christians must face 
this challenge daily. Although this book 
does not aim to give practical solutions, 
it furnishes the indispensable foundation 
for developing realistic programs of ac- 
tion. Herein lies its significance. 

JOHN L. THomas, S.J. 


NATURE AND MAN’S FATE 

by Garett Hardin 

Rinehart. $6.00 
Mr. Hardin teaches at the University of 
California. This book indicates that he 
must be a stimulating teacher and one 
who puts his ideas across. 

Basically, this is an extension of the 
theory of biological evolution to the 
whole of Man’s life, but not in the un- 
critical way of the early part of this cen- 
tury when the “survival of the fittest” 
and “the law of nature, red in tooth and 
claw” justified everything from the rob- 
ber barons to the anti-progressive deci- 
sions of our law courts. No, this is more 
sophisticated and modern. 

Although natural selection in the 
original Darwinian sense may be said to 


be the backbone of the author’s thought, 
all the modern developments bring the 


theory up-to-date. Mutations and muta- 
tion pressure, geography, genetic drift, 
and the current knowledge of the science 
of genetics, are used to round out the 
picture. As this reviewer recently pointed 
out in an article in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
all this has sponsored a theory of evolu- 
tion which is the most satisfactory ever 
produced, and quite advanced from Dar- 
win’s time. 

The author’s interesting presentation 
is greatly helped by charming and clear 
illustrations of principles, done by Evan 
Gillespie. 

So far so good. But I am afraid that 
here and there throughout the book the 
author shows that he is hardly as capable 
of discussing moral and theological im- 
plications as he is capable in the scien- 
tific realm. There are enough examples 
of what I call “creeping secularism” to 
make me hesitate in recommending this 
book to Catholics, except to those ma- 
ture adults who can deal with the diffi- 
culties presented. 
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Let me give just a few examples of 
this. I call it creeping secularism be- 
cause any one case is not very important, 
but if the reader is subjected to enough 
of them he may run the risk of doubts 
and difficulties about his Faith. Thus, a 
sneer at St. Augustine as an unoriginal 
thinker may not amount to much (it hap- 
pens to be untrue; St. Augustine is 
counted by all who know as one of the 
world’s great geniuses). Nasty remarks 
about St. Paul for recommending celi- 
bacy may not be important (the author 
never heard of the difference between a 
precept and a counsel). One may hardly 
notice that Catholics are accused of “‘ir- 
rational prejudices” against artificial in- 
semination. (We are always being ac- 
cused of an entirely too intellectualistic 
approach!) But these and similar re- 
marks add up, with many tiny scars 
yielding perhaps a large scar. 

Although the author wisely objects to 
a modern belief in the antagonism be- 
tween religion and science, he is no bet- 
ter educated than other American sci- 
entists in the fact that there is no real 
antagonism between a Creator and the 
world of science. Inasmuch as I have 
never a widely-known exposition 
on the particular topic I shall now dis- 
cuss, perhaps he is not blameful. 

The ignorance goes back, in modern 
English literature, to Darwin’s rejection 
of the argument from design as elabo- 
rated by the Anglican Paley, briefly, the 
famous watch argument. “To suppose a 
Divine Designer is to postulate perfect 
Design,” writes our author. And again: 
“Design in nature required no superna- 
tural intelligence to explain it; a cyber- 
netic system based on waste rather than 
intelligence does so just as well.” 

First of all, God was under no com- 
pulsion to create “the best of all possible 
worlds.” God is never under any com- 
pulsion. Secondly, the level of science is 
different from that of philosophy and 
revelation. Science as such knows noth- 
ing of God; on the other hand, it cannot 
negate God. Thirdly, “waste” is no nega- 
tion of a Divine plan. Let me illustrate 
very briefly, for this is a review and not 
a monograph. 


seen 
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In a recent book, the point was made 
that the modern concept of the evolution 
of the horse was inimical to the possibil- 
ity of plan. In the old days evolutionists 
had what we call a “straight-line” evolu- 
tionary series for the horse. The small, 
five-toed original horse led directly, 
through four, three, two toes, to the 
modern horse, with only one. Other 
changes in the size of body, brain, etc., 
went along with this series. More mod- 
ern work indicates that each stage of the 
horse’s evolution resembled a bush, with 
various branches and fruits, most of 
which died off, only one fruit yielding 
progeny of the next stage. It was alleged 
that the extinct fruits on the other 
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branches of the bush were arguments 
against anything like design, especially 
Divine design. 

Just who is dictating to God? Is there 
any good reason why there should not 
be extinct animals? The mechanism of 
evolution, which God not only guides in 
an external sort of way, but internally 
works with, is something we consider, 
theologically, in the light of the fact that 
God exists, is the only Necessary Being 
on Whom all other beings depend. The 
argument from design is secondary to 
the first argument of St. Thomas for the 
existence of God, the argument from suf- 
ficient reason. And indeed, for reasonable 
and intelligent men around the world 
and back through the years, there is no 
argument needed to prove that there is a 
God. We are much clearer today than 
in years past about the distinction be- 
tween God’s primary and secondary ac- 
tivities. That is, we no longer believe 
that God personally is involved in storms, 
pests, etc. We are aware that God never 
interferes with His universe with His 
primary power unless necessary; He 
leaves almost everything to secondary 
causes which He has created, endowed 
with certain potentialities, and which He 
keeps in being and with which He con- 
curs in their actions. And all of the in- 
credible activities of His creatures God 
foresaw from’ all eternity. 

This so-called antithesis between God 
and science is largely the result of a very 
imperfect idea of God. 

To return to Nature and Man’s Fate, it 
is stimulating scientifically, shallow phi- 
losophically (especially when dealing 
with the concept of Progress), poor the- 
ologically, and—for the educated Cath- 
olic adult—worth reading. 

J. FRANKLIN EwIne, S.J., Pa.D. 


IMPATIENT GIANT: 
RED CHINA TODAY 

by Gerald Clark 

David McKay. $4.50 
The author of this book disapproves Red 
China’s totalitarian rule. Yet he gives a 
version of Red China’s material achieve- 
ments so favorable that it cannot be 
reconciled with the facts. Fortunately 
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for the author, the book was published 
after the Red rulers had acknowledged, 
in August, 1959, the “statistical mis- 
takes” in agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. This gave the author a last- 
minute chance for explanation in his 
foreword. However, throughout the en- 
tire work he has based his account of 
Red China’s material progress on these 
admittedly false figures. With such built- 
in errors, his conclusion cannot be con- 
vincing. 

China is a vast and extremely complex 
country. This is especially true under 
the present Communist rule. Foreign re- 
porters do pick up some fragments of 
truth on their conducted tours. In the 
nature of the case, however, these impres- 
sions are superficial. Few reporters have 
the linguistic ability or the scholarly back- 
ground to judge properly of what they 
see. Their judgments are generally based 
on scanty or officially contrived evidence. 
Gerald Clark, with all his amateur find- 
ings, is a good example of such reporting. 

First of all there was the language 
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barrier. Neither Gerald Clark nor any 
other reporter can fulfill an assignment 
in Red China properly if he must rely on 
native interpreters for information. The 
author tells of his own experience: “I 
once asked him (Mr. Chen, my inter- 
preter) to express my gratitude to an 
official with whom I had spoken at 
length. But even a single ‘thank you,’ 
translated by Mr. Chen, emerged as 
something else; the official, misled into 
thinking I had asked for the time, 
glanced at his wrist watch and said it 
was ten minutes past four.” 

The most unacceptable part of the 
book is found in the concluding pages 
where the author advocated diplomatic 
recognition of Red China by Canada and 
the United States. He gives several rea- 
sons. The major reason is that Canadian 
and American recognition of Red China 
would provide their diplomats with 
chances of “feel” and of personal obser- 
vation. The answer to this is that we 
have not the slightest difficulty getting 
the “feel” of things in Red China from 
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their own publications, broadcasts and 
activities within their own country and 
from their aggressive ac’ sities outside 
their own country. Evi _ntly some re- 
porters think that a person must put his 
hand into the fire in or¢é-~ to “feel” the 
heat. The other part « the answer is 
that we expose ourse -s to endless insult 
and weaken our own cause by officially 
consorting with such a barbaric regime. 
The author himself informs us of what 
is even now happening to Western repre- 
sentatives in Peking: “Western diplo- 
mats numbering about sixty, in 1958, 
were living in spiritual as well as physi- 
cal compounds in Peking, under far 
greater restrictions than the Russians 
ever imposed on their colleagues in Mos- 
cow. They saw senior officials only on 
rare and formal occasions such as na- 
tional days. And even at several of these 
receptions the British Chargé d'affaires 
was impelled to walk out, because Pri- 
mier Chou En-lai or another leader 
would follow a toast to ‘peace’ with a dia- 
tribe against ‘British aggression’ or 
‘American imperialism’” (p. 13). 

The conclusion regarding the book and 
the regime should be obvious to any 
thinking person. PAu K. T. Sim, PH.D. 


WHAT AMERICA STANDS FOR 

ed. by Stephen D. Kertesz 

and M. A. Fitzsimons 

Univ. of Notre Dame. $4.75 
A new volume in the valuable series of 
international studies of the Committee 
on International Relations of Notre 
Dame University, this book is interesting, 
and would do some good abroad if widely 
read at our Information Centers—which 
it probably will not be. What America 
Stands For, nevertheless, does not quite 
justify its title. It consists of a series of 
papers on various American problems 
and institutions, some of them very good. 
I particularly like Dr. George N. 
Shuster’s “Higher Education in the 
United States.” And the concluding es- 
say, Professor M. A. Fitzsimons’ “Ameri- 
can Civilization: the Universal and the 
Unique,” is so perceptive that it makes 
one rather wish Mr. Fitzsimons had 
written this whole book himself. 
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A lack of coherence prevents this an- 
thology from being any real analysis of 
what America stands for, however; and 
some of the pieces are not their authors’ 
best work. Mr. John T. Frederick’s “The 
Meaning of Literature in America To- 
day” is little more than a catalogue of 
names, and Professor A. I. Abell’s “The 
Religious Aspect”—almost at the end of 
the volume, curiously enough—is simply 
a fact-packed historical survey. 

In general, the essays are moderate 
and scholarly, and reflect sound sense. 
Professor Jerome Kerwin’s article on 
“The Living Constitution” is a model of 
its kind. President Clark Kerr of the 
University of California has a timely 
essay on “Managing the Managers — 
The Distribution of Power in American 
Industrial Society,” which includes the 
healthy admonition that unions ought to 
“avoid extending their influence or con- 
trol beyond those areas essential to the 
effective representation of their mem- 
bers, especially through compulsory po- 
litical contributions which infringe on 
the political liberties of members.” 

Both editors of this symposium are 
careful to sheer away from ideology: 
that is, they prudently recognize the 
falseness of an abstract “Americanism.” 
They know that American civilization 
and thought are part of a great continu- 
ity and essence, not something utterly 
new on the face of the earth. Professor 
Kertesz, in his introduction, makes it 
clear that we Americans ought not to ex- 
pect all the world slavishly to imitate 
our institutions and manners. The “un- 
derdeveloped” countries, he says, “must 
be taught realistically; the less fortunate 
nations cannot be expected to follow the 
same path we have pursued; rather they 
must follow the path marked by their 
tradition, incorporating into this tradi- 
tion new features which will substan- 
tially benefit their societies.” 

On one point, it seems to me, Dr. Ker- 
tesz is overly cheerful: “Americans are 
characterized and sometimes caricatured 
as a comfort-loving people whose great- 
est ambition in life is to have bigger and 
bigger cars, color-television sets, deep- 
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freezers, and so on. Our friends are 
afraid that the American people, amidst 
the legitimate enjoyment of the highest 
living standard on the globe, may refuse 
to make sacrifices which involve a tem- 
porary lowering of this standard... . 
There is no reason to believe this will be 
the case in America. The American sys- 
tem is resilient enough to answer in time 
the Soviet challenge, and American citi- 
zens are farsighted enough to make nec- 
essary sacrifices if they are called upon 
to do so.” 

Indeed? I feel certain misgivings. This 
is a most important point, and I should 
have liked to see it examined seriously 
in this anthology. But it is not. 

RUSSELL KIRK 


ADVENTURES OF THE MIND 

from The Saturday Evening Post 

Knopf. $4.50 
Beginning on April 26, 1959 The Satur- 
day Evening Post published an experi- 
mental series of articles called “Adven- 
tures of the Mind.” High-brow pieces 
by top-drawer scholars, they covered the 
whole range of intellectual life. It was 
an attempt, the Post said, “to bridge the 
chasm between the intellectuals and the 
ordinary citizens of the country.” 

Unexpectedly the series turned into 
an overwhelming success. Surveys 
showed readership of the articles was 
twice as high as anticipated. Immediately 
the Post editors stepped up the tempo, 
running one every two weeks instead of 
every three or four weeks as originally 
planned. 

Now 21 of these pieces have been gath- 
ered into a book using the title of the 
series, Adventures of the Mind. The 
selections presented here include poli- 
tics, religion, art and literature. In a 
startling way they reflect the scope and 
thrust of the modern mind, its challenges, 
enthusiasms, doubts, fears and frustra- 
tions. 

The best essays, perhaps, are those 
which depict the advances and the prob- 
lems of the physical sciences. Oppen- 
heimer revealing the hidden mysteries 
of matter, Beck telling of the work of 
the bio-chemist on the frontiers of life, 
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Hoyle writing on astrophysics and the 
beginning of the universe and Newman 
discussing Einstein’s theory of relativity, 
give superb expositions of difficult sub- 
jects. They write clearly and precisely, 
having both the advantage and limita- 
tions of the physical scientist who is 
concerned only with his specialized area 
of knowledge. 

The humanists are not so self-assured 
or happy, for they sense something awry 
within technological society. Arthur 
Schlesinger complains about the lack of 
large-dimensioned heroes. Edith Hamil- 
ton fears we do not appreciate the in- 
tellect in the manner of the Greeks. 
Jacques Barzun pleads against turning 
our educational institutions into scientist 
factories. And Sir Herbert Read worries 
about the violence for the sake of vio- 
lence in modern literature, as well as 
the neurotic syndrome of undirected, un- 
motivated rage alternating with vapid 
listlessness in modern man. 

The two Christian theologians, writ- 
ing from their own points of view, mirror 
the humanists’ concern. Protestant Paul 
Tillich says in a sombre essay that man 
has lost the answer to the question of 
what is the meaning of life. While Fa- 
ther Martin D’Arcy, sensing the dis- 
array in modern knowledge, says “there 
is no antecedent reason why the church 
should not bring an intellectual concord 
into society, as it did in the dark ages, 
but now with a much more complicated 
and rich material to work upon.” 

Adventures of the Mind is a stimulat- 
ing book. Quite unintentionally it spells 
out on its interesting pages the challenge 
to the Catholic intellectual. 

Kevin Lyncu, C.S.P. 


THE NOVELS OF 
JAMES GOULD COZZENS 

by Frederick Bracker 

Harcourt, Brace. $5.75 
Not until James Gould Cozzens had pub- 
lished eleven novels, which would have 
insured the reputation of a much lesser 
writer, especially if his message had 
been in keeping with the liberalism of 
the Thirties, did any editor think his 
works worth discussing in an essay of 
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moderate length. On the other hand, the 
publication of his twelfth, By Love Pos- 
sessed, in 1957 was followed by a number 
of critical essays, some long, some short, 
but almost all violently partisan. Conse- 
quently, Professor Bracker’s clear and 
balanced study is not only the first of 
book length but it is also the first to view 
its subject with the kind of detachment 
for which Cozzens pleads in the conclu- 
sion of his last novel as the only way 
man can live together: “As I am, you 
accept me; as you are, I accept you.” 

Liberal critics of By Love Possessed 
objected that Cozzens refused to commit 
himself on social issues; Catholic critics 
objected that he was hopelessly partisan 
in his attitudes toward Catholic, Negro 
and Jew. Both were right; but it is only 
now, with the clear, logical analyses of 
the constant core of Cozzen’s thought, 
that we can see how both could be right. 
In all his novels Cozzens is trying to 
make his readers see things as they are 
and not as they want them to be. Like 
it or not, things-as-they-are are hier- 
archically arranged; some men are better 
than others and neither education nor 
social reform can ever change this struc- 
ture of society. Man has invented any 
number of anodynes—religion, tradition, 
love—in trying to perpetuate his ado- 
lescent vision but Cozzens treats them all 
with more or less irony. Basically, he is 
a Pyrrhonist in philosophy who questions 
the possibility of any final answers, and 
a supralapsarian in theology who has no 
hope for human nature. 

If it were still fashionable for criticism 
to seek the label which conveniently 
summarized a writer, Cozzens might be 
pigeonholed as a “Neo-Classicist.” It is 
not unfair to label his thought as “Deist,” 
and his style is constantly tending to- 
ward the clarity and savagery of his 
greatest admiration, Jonathan Swift. His 
plots are constructed according to an 
iron law of cause and effect; his settings 
have the precision of architectural draw- 
ings, and his observance of the unities is 
obvious. He is forever preaching the 
message of reason, and his definition of 
freedom may well be “the acceptance of 
necessity.” 
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Ultimately, Cozzens is in the position 
of urging action in a “necessitated world” 
simply because doing something is better 
than doing nothing. Although the critic 
leads the reader to see that the moral 
imperatives which animate Cozzen’s 
heroes “cannot be proved to have value,” 
he does not seem to want to go the next 
step and underscore the bankruptcy of 
an intellectual position which preaches 
the need of being reasonable in the 
world which can never make sense. 

P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 
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Herder. $3.95 
THE LIVING PARISH 

by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 

Fides. $3.95 
One of the truly great elder statesmen 
of the apostolic movements in the United 
States has added two more books to his 
growing list of chronicles of the Ameri- 
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can Church. The result of Father Leo 
Ward’s research for a new course in 
pastoral theology, Catholic Life, U. S. A. 
and The Lwing Parish represent as 
broad a survey of the vitality of the 
American lay movements and parish life 
as has been available since the author's 
earlier study of The American Aposto- 
late. 

The first book takes a horizontal view 
of the American lay movements—CFM, 
Cana, The Grail, CCD, the Interracial 
Councils, The National Councils of Cath- 
olic Men and Women, The Rural Life 
Conference and The Catholic Worker— 
as well as such 
Sister Formation 
Apostolate. 

Father Ward’s approach is rarely the- 
oretical. 


related movements as 
and the Liturgical 


His reports are based on eye- 
of the movements 
in operation. Although his primary work 
has always been the teaching of philoso- 
phy, Father Ward has the eye of an 
astute journalist and the ability to find 
the illuminating anecdote which elimi- 
nates the necessity of several para- 
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graphs of description. Having witnessed 
one of Father Ward’s whirlwind visits, 
this reviewer can testify that his tech- 
niques are matchless. Few things escape 
him and he can ask more penetrating 
questions in an hour than most of us 
can in a week. 

The Living Parish is by far the more 
interesting of the two books since its ap- 
proach is vertical rather than horizontal. 
Instead of viewing the movements in 
their broad national scope, the author 
describes a score of parishes where one 
or several of these movements are at 
work. It is fascinating to see the tremen- 
dous variety of innovations, some prom- 
ising, some less so, that Father Ward has 
uncovered. One cannot help but get the 
impression that there is a spirit of ex- 
perimentation at work in the American 
parish as it faces the new needs of the 
second half of the 20th century. Certainly 
not all the parishes in the country are 
anywhere nearly as vital as the one Fa- 
ther Ward describes, but the places like 
St. Richard’s in Redfield, St. Richard’s 
in Jackson, Little Flower in South Bend, 
Blessed Sacrament in St. Louis, and 
above all, Holy Trinity in Detroit, may 
well be shaping the future of the Ameri- 
can Church. The parish is facing a ma- 
jor crisis as many of its critics begin to 
wonder whether it is suited to the needs 
of the time. If it is going to fail, it will 
be despite the magnificent efforts of the 
pastors whose work Father Ward has 
recounted. One cannot read the book 
without being convinced that the Holy 
Spirit is still very much at work within 
the American Church. 

One wishes at times that Father Ward 
offered somewhat more critical judg- 
ments. In most of his chapters he merely 
reports and leaves judgment to his read- 
ers. Perhaps he feels that someone more 
experienced in actual parish work than 
he should do the judging. However, we 
still need a critical evaluation of many 
of the recent innovations. Certainly some 
work better than others, some show more 
promise than others. 

As a final note, the most impressive 
parish described in either book is Holy 
Trinity parish in the slums of Detroit 
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under the pastoral leadership of the al- 
most legendary Father Clement Kerns. 
It is high time a book-length study of 
Holy Trinity be made. Some enterpris- 
ing Catholic publisher might find a best 
seller lurking on the banks of the De- 
troit river. ANDREW GREELEY 


THE COMMUNIST PERSUASION 

by Eleutherius Winance, O.S.B. 

Kenedy. $3.95 
The Communist Persuasion is Father 
Winance’s personal account of the Com- 
munist effort to change the mind and 
character of the Chinese people. The 
instrument of change is the infamous 
process known as “brainwashing.” On 
the jacket, there is a sub-title written in 
Chinese, “Hsiao-Hsi K’ao,” which means 
“A Study of Indoctrination.” Indeed, 
Communist persuasion and Communist 
indoctrination mean the one and same 
thing. 

The book consists of three parts. The 
first part deals with the author’s twenty- 
six months’ experience under the Red 
rule. For a year and a half he actually 
underwent the indoctrination procedure. 
The second part tells of the long painful 
journey, half-way across China at the 
time of his expulsion. The final section 
discusses the official theory of brain- 
washing, the use of slave labor, and the 
tragic situation of Chinese Catholics un- 
der Communist rule. His words flow, not 
from academic study, but from the ex- 
perience of someone who has known the 
sorrow of a persecuted land. 

The most impressive chapters of the 
book are those on “The Examination of 
Conscience” and “Scientific Conversion.” 
From these we learn the most profound 
significance of the entire Communist ad- 
vance across the world. It is a religion 
without God; a revolution without free- 
dom. As the author writes, “To re- 
create man—this is the objective that 
Communist technique proposes to the 
members of the new society. . . . What 
it wants is to bring forth a ‘new spirit’ 
in everybody. The changes of a physical 
or material order all presuppose a psy- 
chological or ‘spiritual’ renovation” (p. 
67). 
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To oppose such intensive, clever and 
deceitful pressures, a person must pos- 
sess, as the author indicates, great spir 
itual resources. 
depth of 
meeting 


Those who possessed a 
spirituality were capable of 
the challenge. “Catholics, for 
the most part, refused to enter into any 
kind of discussion; firm in their beliefs, 
they refused to give their assent. When 
with their reason they could not see 
clearly, they leaned on their faith, and 
divine grace made them conquerors” (p. 
84). 
Communist absolutism, godless and 
pitiless, revealed so clearly in this vol- 
ume, has become the supreme enemy not 
only of the Church but of all religion. 
It is the enemy not only of the Chinese 
people but of all freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world. Father Winance 
has written a valuable document. We 
recommend it especially to those writers 
and speakers who are constantly seeking 
to have us make a “deal” with this bar- 
baric regime. Pau. K. T. Sin 


WHAT IS A PRIEST? 

by Joseph Lécuyer, C.S.Sp. 
ST. PAUL AND HIS MESSAGE 

by Amédée Brunot, S.C.J. 

Vols. 21 and 22 

Hawthorn. $2.95 each 
What Is a Priest? by Father Joseph 
Lécuyer is a general review of the part 
played by bishops, and other 
clerics in the history of the Church. Be- 
ginning with the Scriptural account of 
the Last Supper, and quoting from the 
more pertinent writings of the Fathers 
and from official ecclesiastical docu- 
ments, the author tells of the commission 
conferred by Christ upon the apostles 
and then transmitted through the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders to their associates 
so that they, in turn, could exercise the 
plentitude of power of the Episcopate or 
the more restricted ministration of the 
priesthood. 

The final chapter is of special interest, 
being devoted to the sacerdotal character 
of the Faithful. By the anointing at Bap- 
tism one is set aside as a member of a 
“chosen people” and a “royal priest- 
hood.” Catholic life is both sacrificial 
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and apostolic. Everyone must take up 
his cross and all participate, in union 
with the priest, in the Sacrifice of the 
New Law. Moreover, all are called to be 
saints and this implies a zeal for souls 
and for vocations. Clergy and laity alike 
should find this volume most enlighten- 
ing. 

In St. Paul and His Message, Father 
Brunet takes the reader on a literary 
journey through the Epistles, thereby 
bringing to light in a striking manner the 
character of the Saint and the extent and 
forcefulness of his teaching. 

Written in the lively style of St. Paul 
himself, this volume impels one to read 
further and learn more of the life and 
work of the great Apostle. 

JUSTIN O'BRIEN, C.S.P. 
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